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US RADU RS. 


DON’T TALK OF SEPTEMBER. 
By Thomas Haynes Bayly. 





1. 

Don't talk of September !—a lady 

Must think it of all months the worst ; 
The men are preparing already 

To take themselves off on the first : 
I try to arrange a small party, 

The girls dance together,—how tame ! 
Id get up my game of ecarte, 

But they go to bring down their game ! 


I. 

Last month, their attention to quicken, 

A supperI knew was the thing; 
But now from my turkey and chicken 

They're tempted by birds on the wing! 
They shoulder their terrible rifles, 

(It’s really too much for my nerves !) 
And slighting my sweets and my trifles, 

Prefer my Lord Harry's preserves! [of gaine] 


Il, 
Miss Lovemore, with great consternation, 
Now hears of the horrible plan, 
And fears that her little flirtation 
Was only a flash in the pan! 
Oh! marriage is hard of digestion, 
The men are all sparing of words ; 
And now ‘stead of popping the question, 
They set off to pop at the birds. 
Iv. 
Go, false ones, your aim is so horrid, 
That love at the sight of you dies: 
You care not for locks on the forehead,— 
The locks made by Manton you prize! 
All thoughts sentimental exploding, 
Like flints I behold you depart ; 
You heed not, when priming and loading, 
The load you have left on my heart. 


v. 
They talk about patent percussions, 
And a!l preparations for sport ; 
And these double barrel discussions 
Exhaust double Lotiles of port! 
The dearest is deaf to my summons 
As off on his pony he jogs; 
A dolefal condition is woman's : 
The men are all gone to the Dogs! 


—>>— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


A Work, by Lady Charlotte Bury, on the “ Three Great Sanctuaries of | 


” 


Tuscany,” is in the press. 

‘“‘ Principles of Geometry, familiarly illustrated and applied to a varicty of the 
most useful Purposes, for the Instruction of Young Persons,” by the Rev. Dr 
W. Ritchie, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy at the Royal Institution 
and University of London. 

* Herodotus, from the Text of Schweighwuser, and Collation with the Text 
of Professor Gaisford,” edited by G. Long, Esq., A.M. 

“Olympia Morata, her Times, Life, and Writings,’ 
“ Selwyn.” 

“Mr. Agassiz’s Journey to Switzerland, and Pedestrian Tours in that 
Country.” 

Mrs. Bray is preparing a uniform edition of her very popular “ Historical and 
Legendary Romances,” to be published in monthly volumes. 

‘The Rev. Charles Tayler has commenced a Series of Narratives, in the same 
style and on the same subjects as Miss Martineau’s Political Works, to be pub- 
lished quarterly, under the titles of ‘ Social Evils and their Remedy ;” the 
first No. is to be entitled ** The Mechanic.” , 

“Hints for the Cultivation of Fruits and Flowers,” by Martin Doyle. 


“ Ecclesiastical Establishments opposed alike to Political Equity and Christian | 


Law, by the Kev. David Young of Perth. 

The first Number of a New English Version of the great Work of Cuvier, 
‘«La Reégne Animal, or the Animal Kingdom.” 

“* Deontology, or the Science of Morality,” &c., from the MSS. of Jeremy 
Bentham, arranged and edited by Dr. Bowring. 

Allan Cunningham, we hear, has a new edition and anew “ Life of Burns” in 
hand. He has obtained, and is still obtaining, new matter, poems, letters, and 
anecdotes from many sources. ‘The work will extend to six volumes: the first 
to contain the life, the other five the poems, letters, songs, remarks, and memo- 
randa ; and each volume will be illustrated with two landscape vignettes, from 
drawings on which artists are at this moment employed, in the counties of Ayr 
and Dumfries.—London, Sept. 1, 1833. : 


—_— 
RECENT TRAVELS IN INDIA. 
From the last Edinburgh Review 
1. Excursions in Ir 2a, including a Walk over the Himalaya Mountains to the 
Sources of the Jumnaand the Ganges. By Captain ‘Tho. Skinner. 

2. Pen and Pencil Sketches, from the Journal of a Tour in India By Captain 

; Mundy, late Aid-de-Camp to Lord Combermere 
3. Tours i» Upper India, and in parts of the Himalaya Mountains ; with Ac- 

conits of the Courts of the Native Princes. By Major Archer. 

The recent extension of our arms and our influence over the Upper Provinces 
of India, and far into the Himalaya Mountains, has called into action the pens 
of an uncommon number of agreeable and instructive tourists. 

The last two of the authors, whose titles of their works are prefixed to this 
article, accompanied Lord Combermere as his aides-de-camp, during his tempo- 
rary residence in India; the first belonged to a King's regiment stationed in that 


by the Author of | 


the camp of Sindia, and the province of Bundelennd: and they describe a tract 
of country of which little has been written; though it brings us close on the 


cistricts whose history and present situation have been so well illustrated by Ge- | 


neral Malco!m and Colonel! Tod. 
Captain Mundy being ordered to join the Commander-in-chief at Cawnpore, 


about six hundred and fifty miles from Calcutta, set off from that city along with | 


two friends, all travelling dak (post) in their palankeens. 

The amusing journals of Bishop Heber have rendered the Upper Provinces 
so familiar to every reader, that we hasten over them to the wild and beautiful 
scenery of the Himalaya mountains, which are now frequented by numbers of 
our countrymen for the purpose of recruiting their health, exhausted on the 
burning plains of Hindustan. ‘The Gorkha war subjected to us a large extent 
of these mountains ; and the smaller Seikh chieftains of the Sutlej having placed 
themselves under the British protection, the range of our influence has been 
widely enlarged; the farthest western boundary of our dominions now corres- 
ponding with the farthest eastern advance of Alexander the Great—a striking 
proof ol the superiority maintained by the nations of Europe at an interval of 
two hundred years. The country itself is one of the most beautiful and ro- 
mantic in the world. 

“A jittle above Hurdwar, so celebrated for its great fair, lies the valley of | 
Dhoon, which,” says Captain Skinner, “in all respects deserves the name of | 
beautiful. It liesbetween the Himalaya mountains and a low range that bounds | 
the plains, and serves as an outer wall to the formidable fastnesses that divide 

, India from Tartary and Thibet. It has every variety of scenery, and the Ganges | 

| and Jumna flow throughit. ‘The road into the valley is a very fine one, cut | 

| over the river (Ganges) in the bosom of the hills, and built up with masonry on | 

the outward side. Doowallah, which is about eighteen miles from Hurdwar, | 

was the name of the ground on which we encamped the first day of our halting } 

within the valley. The road was for some time level; it then wound overa | 

| richly wooded hill, making one of the most beautiful passes I ever beheld, not | 

excepting even the magnificent wild one within a short distance of Kandy in 

| Ceylon, which I had always considered the most superb piece of Eastern scene- | 

ry inthe world. The view from the pass, however, far exceeded it. It was | 

| bounded by the Himalaya mountains—the snowy range, white and clear as pos- | 

sible. The sun had not long risen, and I could gaze without being dazzled at all 
the beauties it illu:ninated. Below and above the road was thickly wooded, and 

displayed a great variety of foliage, while the creepers, which are so numerous | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


and so rich in this country, wound about the rocks and the trees in the loveliest 
manner.” 

As our travellers rise into the higher ranges of hills, the difficulties of moving 
forward increase, and the scenery becomes wilderand more majestic. Mountains 
rise in successive ridges peak over peak, ending in those crowned with eternal 
snow ; deep, and gloomy, and narrow banks enclose the streams, which are 
passed only by a huge tree thrown scross, or by a rude suspension-bridge; all is 
silence and solitude 

‘** We begin to find our travelling the most laborious and novel that can be 
imagined,” says Captain Skinner. ‘After scrambling up the face of a rocky 
hi!l this morning, we were forced to slide downa polished surface of stone, with 
not a place to rest the foot on, as well as the comfortable prospect of an uninter- 
rupted fall of many feet, should we swerve from ourcourse. No description can 
convey an ideaof the usual style of aday’s journey over the Himalaya. Lines 
| of irregular peaks towering one above the other, and in every relation possible 

to each other, oblige you to be cunstantly climbing up orsliding down. In every 

depth we find a roaring torrent to pass, and on every height an almost inaccessi- 
ble rock to scale.” 
‘We are now placed opposite a strange-looking village, named Burkotee, 
| perched upon the summit of a high rock, overhanging the stream. It seems un- 
connected with mountains about it, as if torn from them by seme convulsion of 
nature. Behind it rises a wood; and below the Jumna flows round several | 
| islands, and among the tall trees of some of them browse many deer—they form, 





be removed to a country where they could be more frequently visited. I have 
beheld nearly all the celebrated scenery of Europe, which poets and painters 
| have immortalized, and of which all the tourists in the world have been ena- 
' moured, but I have seen it surpassed in these unfrequented and almost unknown 
regions. Although I have seen the Alps; although I have witnessed the sun 
rise from the summit of Mount Etna, certainly one of the grandest objects in 
Enrope. ‘ny awe and astonishment, so far from being diminished by such scenes, 
exceed al! ] felt when I first saw 


‘Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise!’ 


I was almost sorry that I could not cast off the ties of another world, as it were, 
and remain in these mountains for ever !’ 

Akin to these feelings were those of other journalists. Captain Mundy 
judiciously points out one cireomstauce, which all travellers have found to 
give a great superiority to the views in the Alps over most other mountain 
scenery. 

It is now wel! ascertained that these mountains are by much the highest of 
our globe ; some of them approaching to 27,000 feet of elevation above the sea. 
Even the Passes, which lead to the farther ranges, are as lofty as the top of 
Mount Blanc. 

‘The Passes leading from the lower hills to Kanowr, through the first snow 
range, are no less than fifteen, some of them of easier passage than others. The | 
| Shaitool is nearly 16,000 feet, and the Borendo, which I had the pleasure to visit, | 
| 1s 15,200 feet, although one of the peaks, which serve as gateways, is fully 

16,000. From the top of this there was a magnificent view into Kanowr.”— 
| Archer's Tour. 
| The sudden rise of these mountains from the burning plains of India, by pro- | 

ducing a rapid change in the climate, has proved an invaluable resource to our | 
countrymen, exhausted by the diseases incident to that country. } 
* Quitting the plains,” says Major Archer, “their peculiar productions are | 
' soon lost, and the heart of the exile responds with feelings of pleasure at meeting | 
with the flowers and trees of his native land ; doubts of their identity were only | 
to be dispelled by repeated gatherings. The violet and hawthorn were among 
the earliest; wild pears, holly, and bramble soon appear, and then come the | 
pines. ‘These remembrances, with an elastic bracing air renovating the body, 
gave health to the spirits; it was then that home and its endearing associations 
seemed nearer than the distance permitted it to be. ‘The climate of the hills. 
according to our feelings, is the most delicious and agreeable in the world; ani 
to those Evropeans who have suffered from the diseases incidental to the plains 
of Hindostan, it presents a sure and certain resource for their restoration to | 
health and spirits. To the Upper Provinces the advantage is incalculable ; 





’ 


| 
in fact, many miniature parks; and I regret that such beautiful scenes could not 
| 
! 





EES 
enterprise. It is well known that among them, by a singular custom, a family of 
severa! men have only one wife in common. 

** [ asked a pretty woman of about eighteen years of age, who had come out 
to present us with a bowl of raspberries, how many husbands she had *‘—* Only 
four,”’ was the reply.—‘ And all alive !’"—* Why not?” She questioned me in 
return, and asked where my country was. ‘ And where is your wife ?”’ was the 
next enquiry. On my declaring I had none, an universal ery of ‘ Bah, bah ! 
djoot, djoot!” A lie, a lie! showed how little they believed me. I found it 
impossible to convince them of my veracity, and I fear [ lost a little in the estima- 
tion of my mountain friends by asserting so palpable an absurdity as any man 
being without a wife appears to them.”—* The young population is not very 
great, but the likeness that prevails in a village from the singular intermixture 
that occurs from the mode of marriage is so strong, that it seems puzzling to 


| discover the different children. The eldest brother is the father, par excellence, 
| of each family, and On his death, that office devolves on the next, and soon. Till 


all die in the course of nature, there can be no orphans. Such an institution of 
marriage is for the purpose of keeping property as much in one family as possi- 
ble, an equal division of it being the custom of inheritance ; and where so much 
Jabour is necessary to cultivate the soil, and good soil so difficult to obtain, it 
seems important to prevent its being broken into portions so small as not to be 
able to afford food for their possessors. ‘Their crops being the only subsistence 
of the mountaineers, and their land so limited, it was necessary, too, to devise a 
means of preventing an overgrown population. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that people who are still buried in the most hopeless darkness, should have fallen 
upon such a plan.” 

‘The reasons here assigned for this singular usage, we have no doubt are the 
real ones ; particularly the last, which is at the root of the other. We learn 
that the travellers sumetimes found difficulty in getting corn, the villagers 
declaring that they had none for themselves ; and even where some was found, 
they were unwilling to sell it,—a sure proof that they had no superfluity. The 
excess of population in which this unnatural custom appears to have originated, 
has produced its other ordinary malignant effects,—a partial slave-trade, and 
infanticide. Several young women were oifered for sale to gentlemen of the 
party by their parents ; and the excuse was, that it was the custom, for they had 
more women in their villages than they knew what to do with. Major Archer 
infurms us that the practice of infanticide exists, but it is resorted to by those 
only whose means of subsistence are limited, and that in this case females 
alone are the victims. ‘The different facts explain one another in a melancholy 
way. 

The mode of putting children to sleep by the action of water, mentioned by 
former travellers, is again described. 

‘* The child, whose age might be a year or two, was laid by its mother ona 
charpoy (bedstead), placed on a sloping green bank, along the top of which ran 
a small spring stream. A piece of bark introduced through the embankment, 


| condneted a slender spout ef water, which fell at the height of about half a 
| foot, on the crown of the infants Neav. Ic W@S fact asleep whtu tf witnegs 


ed the process! The natives believe that it isa great fortifier of the consti- 
tution. 

Goitres are frequent, which, with whatever truth, they ascribe to the snow 
water, 

In descending from the northern mountains, our travellers passed through the 
territories of the Somroo Begum, a name familiar to our countrymen in India ; 
and as the account given of her history by Major Archer seems to be more au- 
thentic than any we have met with, we shall venture to extract it, though some- 
what long. A female sovereign and warfior, in such a country as India, will, by 
most of our readers, be regarded as rather a novelty. 

‘ Sirdanah is the city and head-quarters of the Begum Somroo, who possesses 
the country round as a life-fief or jagheer ; which, originally estimated at six, is, 
by her extreme good management, made eight lacs annually. The history of 
this remarkable woman is such, that a slight and perhaps imperfect account, or 
rather glance at it, may prove of interest "’—* In early life she was a nautch girl, 
but who her parents were, or from what part of the country she came, is now 
lost to information; it is, however, conjectured, from her exceeding fairness of 
complexion, and peculiar features, that her family were of northern extraction. 
Her attractions and accomplishments secured the attentions of a German adven- 
turer, by name Somroo, which, it appears was an appellative given him for his 


| constant sombre and melancholy appearance. It was this miscreant who superin- 


tended the murder of the English gentlemen of the factory at Patna, in 1763. 
Flying from the resentment of the British, who shortly afterwards recaptured 
Patna, Somroo bent his course for Upper India, and entered the service of the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore, and subsequently of other native chiefs, until, from favoura- 
ble circumstances, which were taken advantage of by his abilities, he became 
possessed of a large space of country to the north-east of Delhi. He died in 
full possession of his power. The Begum subsequently married a French- 
man, but by neither of these unions had she any children, at least none are now 
alive.” 

It appears that her second husband, Le Vassu, having tired of his barbaric 
dignity, meditated his return to Europe, and collected all the jewels, money, and 
valuables which he could amass, to carry off along with them. The Begum had 
discernment enough to foresee that in Europe her consequence was gone, and 
that she must be at her husband's discretion. She dissembled her dislike, but 
resolved to frustrate the plan. She privately communicated to some of the offi- 
cers of her troops her husband's intentions :— 

“'T’o her husband she spoke of false fears of detection, and pointed out the dis- 
hunour that must attach itself to their act of desertion; and, for her own part, 
vehemently protested, that she would die by her own hand, rather than be com- 
pelled to return by force.” —** It was solemnly agreed between them, that in case 
of being interrupted, they should both die by their own hands.”’—“‘ At the dead 
of night he mounted his elephant, and she got into her palankeen At the ap- 
pointed spot the ambush was ready, and all things answered the Begum’s inten- 
tions. ‘The opposing party soon made the escort of the Begum and her husband 
fly. The attendants ran to inform him that the Begum had shot herself. In the 
nuise and confusion many matcblocks had been let off, so that he could not tell 
if her having been molested was probable or not. On rushing to her palankeen 
to ascertain the truth, he was alarmed by the clamour and apparent affliction of 
those who surrounded it; and, upon a towel saturated with blood being shown 
him, as confimation of the Begnm’s having destroyed herself, he placed a pistol 
to his head and shot himself. ‘The Begum, who till then had never appeared in 
male society, threw open the blinds of her palankeen and mounted an elephant. 
She harangued the troops upon her attachment to them, and her opposition to 
the commands of her husband; she professed no other desire than to be at their 


for | head, and to share her wealth with them. ‘The novelty of the situation lent 


country. All of them write with liveliness, intelligence, and good-humour. | the distance of the hills from several of the !arge civil and military stations is | energy to her action, and eloquence to her language ; and amid the acclamations 


From travellers situated as they were, we are not to look for any profound obser- 
vations on manners or national character; nor for any intimate acquaintance | 
with the history, literature, or domestic usages of the various races of men 
whom they visited. But they abound in what, to the reader who is in search of 
amusement, is generally fully as gratifying,—lively representations of all that 
strikes the eye as new, beautiful, or strange; descriptions of the eternal ap- 
pearance, and of the more obvious manners of the natives ; accounts of intro- 
ductions to native courts ; and spirit-stirring recitals of lion and tiger-hunts, 
enlivened by their risks, dangers, and escapes. The route of all of them, with 
some exceptions, ts nearly the same—from Calcutta, by Lucknow, to Agra and 
Delhi ; thence to Meerut, the great military station in the upper provinces; and 
then forward to the countries on and beyond the Sutlej, or the sublime mountain 


eight hours dak travelling. As a relief to a residence in the plains, and ex- | 


| within the compass of a few days’ journey, and mostly within thirty-six or forty- | of the soldiers, she was led back in triumph to the camp.” 


From this time she assumed the personal command of the army, and directed 


posure to the burning hot winds, and the no less oppressive weather on the cessa- | the whole affairs of her territories 


tion of the rains, the climate can only be justly appreciated by those who have 


“ Colonel Skinner, we are told, during his service with the Mahrattas, has often 


been fortunate enough to experience its beneficial and invigorating effects.” —‘ In | seen her, then a beautiful young woman, leading on her troops 1n person, and dis- 
Kanowr, the province just beyond this high ridge, the rains are not periodical, | playing, in the midst of carnage, the greatest intrepidity and presence of 
but quite irregular as to time and amount, at least with reference to those of the mind.” 


plains. In consequence, the inhabitants enjoy a climate more agreeable and 


“Since she has grown old, she has turned her attention to the agricultural 


delightful than any other yet known; so it is said by Europeans who have | improvement of her country. Her fields look greener and more flourishing, and 
resided there. European fruits and roots are indigenous to the soil, and are pro- | the population of her villages appear happier and more prosp@gous than those of 


duced without much horticultural science or labour. 


| the Company's provinces. Her care is unremitting and her protection sure. 


» above Herdwe - The inhabitants of the mountains are represented as honest, frank, and hospi- | Formerly a Mahometan, she is now a Roman Catholic, and has in her service 
y moon above 0 war, towards the sources of the Ganges and Jumna. In table, cheerful and gay, fond of dancing and singing, good-humoured and kind, | many priests and officers of that persuasion. At her metropolis she has erected 
OE oe te cre ne a eee: maaan seated | but indolent, and what in mountain countries is uncommon, devoid of courage or } a very beautiful church, on the model of St Peter's : it is almost finished ; lit- 
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tle remains to be done, and that is on the outside. The altar is remarkably 
handsome ; it is of white marble from Jypoor, and inlaid with various-cbloured 
stones.” 

“ During her long life, many acts of inhuman cruelty towards her dependents 
have transpired, one of which is thus narrated. The Begum haying discovered 
a slave-girl in an intrigue, condemned her to be buried alive. This cruel sen- 
tence was carried into execution ; and the beautiful victim having excited strong 
feelings of compassion, the old tigress, to preclude all chance of rescue, ordered 
her carpet to be spread over the vault, and smoked her houkah, and slept on the 
spot; thus making assurance doubly sure.” 

At Meerut the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Combermere, and his party, 
were invited to dine with her. As he entered the gates of her palace, he was 
received with presented arms by her body-guard, and on the steps of the portico 
by the old lady herself. In person she is described as very short, and rather 
embonpoint ; her complexion is unusually fair; her features large and promi- 
nent ; her expression sagacious, but artful. Of her hands, arms, and feet, the 
octogenarian beauty is said to be still justly proud. The dinner was served in 
the European style. The party consisted of sixty persons, the Begum being the 
only lady at table. She seemed in excellent humour, and, we are told, bandied 
jokes and compliments with his Excellency, through the medium of an inter- 
preter. 


A considerable portion of all the three works before us is filled with the ac- | 


count of sporting expeditions,—of fowling, hunting, and hawking, and of boar 
and tiger hunts,—which are extremely well told. Though not much addicted 
to field sports, we will acknowledge that, like other persons accidentally brought 
into the midst of the excitement of a hunting party, we found it difficult, from 
the animation and eagerness felt by the sportsmen, to avoid being betrayed into 
a lively interest in their proceedings. Inthe chace of animals like the tiger 
and lion, the parties meet on so much fairer terms than huntsmen and game ge- 
nerally do,—so much presence of mind and courage are called into action, and 
so much risk endured,—that the danger dignifies the sport. 
SPORTS IN INDIA. 

“The Ist of March,” says Captain Mundy, * will always be a dees notanda in 
my sporting annals, as the day on which | first witnessed the noble sport of ti- 
ger-shooting. ‘The Nimrods of our party had, ever since we entered upon the 
Dooab, been zealously employed in preparing fire-arms and casting bullets, in 
anticipation of a chase among the favourite haunts of wild beasts, the banks of 
the Jumna and Ganges. Some of the more experienced sportsmen, as soon as 
they saw the nature of the jungle in which we were encamped, presaged that 
there wero tigers in the neighbourhood. Accordingly, whilst we were at break- 
fast, the servant informed us that there were some gongwalas or villagers in 
waiting, who had some khubber (news) about tigers to give us. We al! jumped 
up and rushed out, and found a group of five or six half-naked fellows, headed 
by a stout young man—who announced himself as a jamadar—and gave us to 
understand that a young buffalo had been carried off the day before, about a 
mile from the spot, and that their herds had Jong suffered from the depredations 
of a party of three tigers, who had been often seen by the cow herds.” 

A party of ten, mounted on as many elephants, with twenty pad-elephants to 
beat the covert and carry the guides, was immediately formed and set out. 

“The jungle was in no place very high, there being but few trees, and a fine 
thick covert of grass and rushes. Every thing was favourable for the sport. 
Few of us, however, expecting to find a tiger, another man and myself dis- 
mounted from our elephants, to get a shot ata florikan, a bird of the bustard 
tribe, which we killed. It afterwards proved that there were two tigers within 
a hundred paces of the spot where we were walking. We beat for half an 
hour steadily in line, and I was beginning to yawn in despair, when my elephant 
suddenly raised his trunk and trumpeted several times, which my mahout in- 
formed me was a sure sign that there was a tiger somewhere ‘between the 
wind and our nobility.” The formidable line of thirty elephants, therefore, 
brought up their left shoulders, and beat slowly onto windward. We had gone 
about three hundred yards in this direction, and had entered a swampy part of 
the jungle, when suddenly the long wished-for tally-ho! saluted our ears, and a 
shut from Captain M. confirmed the sporting ewreeka! The tiger answered the 
shot with a loud roar, and boldly charged the line of elephants. ‘Then occurred 
the most ridiculous, but most provoking scene possible. Every elephant, except 


Lord Combermere’s, (which was a known stanch one,) turned tail and went off | the absurdity of claiming a right, where the right was impracticable. 


at score, in spite of all the blows and imprecations heartily bestowed upon them 
by the mahouts. One, less expeditious in his retreat than the others, was over- 
taken by the tiger, and severely torn inthe hind leg; whilst another, even more 
alarmed than the rest, we could distinguish flying over the plain, till he quite 
sank below the horizon, and, for all proof to the contrary, he may be going on to 
this very moment. ‘The tiger, in the meanwhile, advanced to attack his Lord- 
ship’s elephant ; but, being wounded in the loins by Captain M.’s shot, failed in 
his spring, and shrunk back among the rushes. My elephant was one of the 
first of the runaways to return to action; and when I ran up alongside Lord 


Combermere, (whose heroic animal had stood like a ro¢k,) he was quite hors-de- 
combat, NAVING fred o his broacsicae. 


weakness. 


advanced, and after beating for half an hour, I saw the grass gently moved about 
one hundred yards in front of me; and soon after a large tiger reared his head 
and shoulders above the jungle, as if to reconnoitre us. 
whole line rushed forward. 
cantered quietly across an open space of ground. 
of which slightly touched the largest of them, who immediately turned round, 


and roaring furiously, and lashing his sides with his tail, came bounding towards 


us; but, apparently alarmed by the formidable line of elephants, he suddenly 
stopped short and turned into the jungle again, followed by us at full speed. At 
this pace, the action of an elephant is so extremely rough, that though a volley 
of shots was fired, the tiger performed his attack and retreat without being again 
struck. ‘Those who had the fastest elephants had now the best of the sport, 


and when he turned to fight, (which he soon did,) only three of us were up. As 
soon as he faced about he attempted to spring on Captain M.’s elephant, but was 


stopped by a shot in the chest. 
knees, and the noble beast fell dead ina last attempt to charge. 
grown male, and a very fine animal. 
discovered the well-picked remains of a buffalo. 


He was a full- 


to which he had been marked. 


1 nanded him a gun, and we poured a 

volley of four barrels upon the tiger, who, attempting again to charge, fell from 

Several shots more were expended upon him before he dropped 

dead; upon which we gave a gvod hearty ‘whoo! whoop!’ and stowed him ; 

upon a pad elephant.’—‘* Having loaded and re-formed the line, we again | How will you get this wool ! 
{ 


I tally-hoed, and the po é 
On arriving at the sput, too tigers broke covert, and | he principle for which Burke contended here was unquestionably true, for,a 
Several shots were fired, one | 


Two or three more shots brought him to his | for the successive campaigns. 


Near the spot where we found him, were 
One of the sportsmen had, in 
the meantime, kept the smaller tiger in view, and we soon followed to the spot 
It was athick marshy covert of broad flag reeds 


| extraordinary powers. Always eloquent, and always in the wrong ; always pro- 
| nouncing principles worthy ef an ancient sage, and always practising them with 
the laxity of a modern libertine ; professing in speeches worthy of immortal re- 
membrance, the most passionate love for the glory of England, yet always exalt- 
| ing her enemies at her expense ; panegyrizing their injustice, palliating their ag- 
| gressions, and cheering their rebellion, yet Fox still preserved some original im- 
press of his birth. ‘The task of mingling with the rabble was still a task to him; 
| if he stooped to the fierce prejudices of the populace of Westminster, or 
| harangued the inflated vulgarity of the feasters at the Crown and Anchor, it was 
by compulsion and laborious flight that he plunged so low ; his element was not 
| there, and no man rejoiced more when this ungenial toil was done, and he found 
| himself once aguin in the circles of the accomplished and high-mannered among 
| which he was born. Coriolanus asking for “the most sweet voices” of the Ro- 
| man rabble, never felt a keener pang of his patrician dignity, than the great 
leader of Opposition divesting himself of his Court habiliments, to meet his 
| sans-culotte confederates of the Covent-Garden bustings. 
Burke had his ambition too, but his nature revolted against paying so severe a 
| price for it. His single experiment was enough, and at every period of his sub- 
| sequent career, his sense of the frivolity, inconstancy, and violence of the multi- 
| tude in politics, was irresistible. ‘* What is a merchant?” said he, with sportive 
exaggeration, when speaking of the Bristol shopkeepers, who had given him such 
unworthy evidence of their fidelity, ‘do not talk to me of a merchant; a mer- 
| chant is the same in every part of the world ; his gold is his god, his invoice his 
country, his ledger his Bible, his desk his altar, the Exchange his church, and he 
| has faith in none but his banker.” 
| Fox was now beginning to practise those powerful but rash conceptions which 
| finally shaped his historical! cl:aracter—a fearless reliance on the giddy popularity 
of the day; an unmitigable determination to seize the highest rank, let the 
means be what they might ; and the original rechless propensity of a singularly 
vigorous and vivid, but loose and irregular mind, to measures whose morality 
| was to be forgotten in their success. Burke’s more composed intellect, and 
| much sounder principles, started back from this headlong career. Fox had been 
| his pupil, and political favourite ; but the time was come, when the young Phae- 
| ton was to seize the reins alone, and commit himself to the fiery and erratic 
| course which nothing but a still more powerful hand could have restrained from 
| general ruin. 

The first intimation of a difference in the views of those distinguished men 
was in a debate on the Marriage Act, in 1791. Fox had assailed the act in his 
usual spirit, on the particular ground of the aversion shewn by the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s family to his mother’s marriage. Burke defended it also in his usual 


its practical uses, and its direct reference to the facts of the national character. 
On this oceasion, he found it necessary to answer some of the charges which had 
been fioating through the political circles. 
told abroad, of being a man of aristocratic principles. If by aristocracy they 
mean the Peers, I have no vulgar admiration nor vulgar antipathy towards them. 
I bold their order in cold and decent respect. I hold them to be of absolute ne- 
cessity in the Constitution. But I think they are good only when kept within 
| proper bounds. If by the aristocracy, which indeed comes nearer to the point, 


this would indeed be a very extraordinary part. 








| perty. When indeed the smallest rights of the poorest people are in question, 
| | would set my face against any act of pride and power countenanced by the 

highest that are in it. And if it should come to the last extremity, and to a con- 
| test of blood, my part is taken ; I should take my fate with the poor and low and 
| feeble. 

“ But if those people come to turn their liberty into a cloak of maliciousness, 
and to seek a privilege of exemption not from power, but from the rules of mo- 
rality and virtuous discipline, then I would join my hand to make them feel the 
force which a few, united in a good cause, have over a multitude of the profli- 
gate and ferocious.” 


tion forever. On the amendment to the address moved by Mr. Fox, touching 
the right of taxing America, November, 1781, Burke made a powerful speechon 
In this he 
introduced the strong apostrophe which was so long after recorded, as the shear- 
ing of the wolf. ‘* But I must say a few words on the subject of those rights 
which have cost us so much, and which were likely to cost us our all. What 
were those rights? Can any man give them body and soul, atangible substance ! 
We did all this because we hada right todoit! And all this we dared to do, 
because we dared. 

| We had aright to tax America, says the Noble Lord, and as we had a right, 
we must do it. 














Ministers! not to know that right signifies nothing without might, and that the 


rival States. But, says a silly man, full of his prerogative of dominion over a 
few beasts of the field, there is excellent wool on the back of the wolf, and there- 
fore he must be sheared. What, shear a wolf! 


nothing but my right. 
wool are to be shorn; and therefore I will shear the wolf. 


This was just the 
reasoning used by the Minister.” 





right being given for a beneficial purpose, the right which confers no such pur- 
pose loses its essential property, and ought to be abandoned at once. 
true point of the general argument, is whether the Minister possessed the power 


claim, withvut the power of enforcing it, is nugatory and idle in tbe copyhold of 





{ 


| 
| 
i 


| 
| 


spirit, on the general ground of its value to society as constituted in England, on | 


“*T am accused,” said he, “I am | 


they mean an adherence to the rich and powerful against the poor and weak, | 
I have incurred the odium of | 
gentlemen in this House, for not paying sufficient regard to men of ample pro- | 


| custom had been looked upon as the right of the Paymaster. 


lue of hereditary distinctions as keenly as if his coronet had been worn since the 
days of the Heptarchy; he is a friend to the security of property, he acknow- 
ledges the subordination of society, and, satisfied that our forefathers had at 
least as much sense, honour, and national dignity as their sons, desires only to 
see these ancient and British principles maintained, by which every man was 
suffered to follow his own industry in peace, the violence of innovation and the 
severity of prerogative were equally restrained, and England grew to be the 
noblest, most powerful, and freest nation of the world. 

The Rockingham name was again at the head of an administration, and Fox 
hecame a placeman to bis own infinite gratification. ‘The Whig party, on this 
occasion, were instantly transformed into Tories. The touch of the Trea- 
sury bench had wrought the miracle at once: and while the Marquess, 
in right of name and experience, became the declared head of the Govern- 
ment, Charles Fox, in right of blood, connexion, end habitual association 
with the highest rank, become the leacer of the House of Commons. 
Burke, for ten years the great champion of the party, gave way—probably 
no reluctant way—to the claims of Lord Holland, and the relative of 
some of the principal families of the Empire. An Irishinan, the son of a man 
in obscure life, with but little fortune, with no English connexion, sustained 
above the crowd by nothing but talents of the most distinguished order, was no 
rival, in the eyes of the English aristocracy, to a young. daring, and accomplish- 
ed member of their own order; full of all the virtues, and even the vices, which 
create popularity in a high-wrought state of society ; attracting public admira- 
tion by the display of remarkable ability ; delighting private life by equally re- 
markable pleasantry and social manners ; familiar with all the good and evil of 
mankind; equally powerful in his address to the reason of the House and the 
absurdity of the hustings ; affecting the stern politics of an Algernon Sydney or 
a Cato Major, exhibiting the loose practice of a Rochestez or a Sylla; breaking 
down whatever impediments to the hearts of the populace might have existed 
in the abstract dignity of the great politician, by the easy profligacy with which 
he shared in the license of all classes alike, at once the gamester, the horse- 
racer, the libertine, and the most weighty, prompt, and vigorous debater that the 
House of Communs had ever seen; all combining to render him, in a sense 
applicable to no other public individual of his century, at once the man of power 
and the man of the people. 

The distribution of office on this occasion allows of no panegyric on Whig 
gratitude. While Lord Shelburne was placed at the head of the Home Depart- 
ment, for which Burke's local knowledge, indefatigable intelligence, and ardour 
of national improvement, under every shape in which British genius, activity, 
and enterprise could add to the glories of the country, made him the fittest. 
Fox was a ‘Tory from the hour when he felt himself safe in office, and no man 
who ever had noble blood in his veins despised the mob more. His fault was, 
that he wanted the manliness of mind to say, when out of office, that which he 
practised when in. An aristocrat of the first water in Downing Street, the veto 
of royalty no sooner drove him from his position there, than he fled to the pro- 
tecting arms of the rabble of Westminster. 

Burke was circumvented in the new arrangements. <A plausible story seems 
to have been told to him, of the necessity of making room for some of the King’s 
friends ; the embarrassments of the Ministry were pleaded, and this man, who 
was entitled to command at] that office could give, was thrown by with the Pay- 
master-Generalship. The oflice was lucrative, but that its lucre was not the 
temptation in the present instance is clear, from his employing his first efforts to 
lower the expenditure of the office, and to curtail those emoluments which by 
The balance in 
the official hands had seldom amounted to less than a million, and the power of 
dealing with it had become the privilege of the Paymaster. The clothing of the 
Chelsea pensioners had been a profit of £700 a-year ; this he equally gave up to 
the public, the whole forming a saving of £47,000 a-year, of which £25,300 
had been the established profits of the officer at the head of the department. 
Those profits were doubtless enormous, but they had been sanctioned by time ; 


’ 


and Burke, a poor man, and without any hope of a secure income, deserves all 


| the praise for his surrender of them, that can be given to self-denial. 


But the event was sti!l distant which was to separate the leaders of Opposi- | 


The Rockingham Administration was not made to last. ‘The evident pro- 
pensity of Fox to suffer no sharer of the supremacy to which he was rapidly 
advancing, must have roused discontent. His eagerness to be felt as a bold 
innovator, and the jealousy with which his impracticable theories inspired the 
graver members of the Ministry, actually prohibited all unity in the Cabinet, and 
a secret but powerful cause existed in the royal aversion. Pitt, then ising into 
fame,—Shelburne, crafty, ambitious, and a favourite at Court,—the King, to 
whom the hauteur of the Marquess and his aristocratic party was au offence, 


| altogether formed a strength of repugnancy, which must have broken down the 


| rapid than party, and more irresistible than kings, now interposed. 
We must risk every thing, forfeit every thing, take no conside- | 
ration into view but our right, nor measure our right with our power. Infatuated 


rude, hasty, and ill-cemented fabric of administration. But a dictator more 
The Premier 
was seized with an illness, (which fifty years ago was named the influenza,) and 
suddenly died, (1782.) While the party were in the confusion naturally arising 
from this unexpected circumstance, the prize was seized by Lord Shelburne. 
The Secretary of the Home Department left his friends to wonder at his audacity, 


and their own defeat; flung Fox, Burke, ‘Townshend, and all the leaders Joose, 


|'and announced himself the master of a new administration. 
Yes; but will he comply? | 
Oh, [ have considered nothing, and will consider | 
A wolf is an animal that has wool ; all animals that have | 


But the 


of compelling America to observe the allegiance under which she had profited | 


so much, and to which she had so unequivocally sworn. That England possessed 
the power of extinguishing American rebellion at the time, is now beyond all 
doubt. But the Ministry were paralysed at home by the perpetual attacks of 
their opponents. 
contingencies of a period of remarkable military deficiency, the inadequate pre- 
paration of troops, the inexperience of Generals, and the tardiness of supply 
A war in which the heavy intellect of Cornwallis 








to add to the laurels of England ; and the general feebleness with which victory 
was followed up, and the slackness with which defeat was repaired made the 
war a mere matter of calculation between the budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the coffer of the United States. 


| 


called Hogla, and we had beat through it twice, and were beginning to think of | 8™my,unwarned by the failure of Burgoyne, and without its palliatives, instantly 


giving it up, as the light was waning, when Captain P.’s elephant, which was | turned the whole tide of national scorn on the Ministry. 


lagging in the rear, suddenly uttered a shrill scream, and came rushing out of the 


Every division in the 
| House was thenceforth a new death-wound. General Conway’s motion for 
| 


The capture of Cornwallis’s | 


swamp with the tiger hanging by its teeth to the upper part of its tail! Captain | finishing the war was lost by only one, (Feb. 22.) A vote of censure by Lord 


P.’s situation was perplexing enough, his elephant making the most violent efforts | John Cavendish next threatened their personal safety. At length after a suc- | 


. ‘ | 
Their efforts were paralysedin the Colonies, by the unlucky | 


| 


and the giddy gallantry of Burgoyne were the chief exhibitors, was not likely | 


to shake off his backbiting foe, and himself unable to use his gun for fear of | cession of violent attacks, Lord North came down tothe House with the an- | 


shooting the unfortunate Coolie, who frightened out of his wits was standing | nouncement that he had delivered the seals of office into his Majesty’s hands, 
behind the howdah, with his feet in the crupper, within six inches of the tiger's | (19th March, 1782.) Opposition was now triumphant; the party prepared to 
head. We soon flew to his aid, and quickly shot the tiger, who, however, did | divide the spoil; and the most boastful, most deeply pledged, and most popular 
not quit his gripe, until he had received eight balls, when he dropped off the poor | Ministry that England had seen for a hundred years, began their reign ; to be 


Time, which 
developes the secrets of Cabinets as well as of men, has explained the chief 
source of this extraordinary overthrow, by the King’s displeasure. It has been 
subsequently observed, that artless as undoubtedly was the mind of George LI , 
and ineapable as his manly and honest spirit was of threading the mazes of po- 
litical intrigue, no Cabinet against which he pronounced his displeasure was ever 
long-lived. The King had submitted to the Rockingham Cabinet as an usurpa- 
tion. He had previously offered the Treasury to Lord Shelburne, and on his re- 
fusal had yielded only to necessity. A second opening was now made, and he 
availed himself of it instantly. The appointment of William Pitt as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, at an age scarcely beyond boyhood, was the most striking 
feature of the change ; and proudly and powerfully did that greatest of English 
statesmen vindicate the promise of his early years, and the predilection of the 
Empire for hisname. Fox was indignant at his defeat, and haughtily rejected 
an offer to receive him into the new Cabinet. The negotiator was Pitt, but the 
condition being that Lord Shelburne should remain at the head of the Treasury, 
the interview was abortive, and the exiled party were driven to one of those 
fatal expedients which belong to politicians made for exclusion. A combination, 
which the Ministers called a conspiracy, and which has been stigmatized to all 
posterity by the name of the Coalition, was formed by Fox with Lord North. 
The Ministry were thrown out by a motion condemning the peace, (21st Feb- 
ruary, 1783.) and Opposition became once mvure masters of the Cabinet. The 
public wrath knew no bounds at the success of this daring experiment. Every 
man who had borne a share in it, was marked for a degree of contempt never 
excited before by public tergiversation. With whom it originated is still doubt- 
ful, unless Mr. Eden afterwards Lord Auckland, is to be considered its author. 
But the more important question is, by whom it was approved. All the leading 
men of the party were now involved. Lord John Townshend, Lord Lough- 
borough, Sheridan, Colonel Fitzpatrick, &c., were charged with various parts in 
the transaction. But the weight of public indignation fell upon Fox, whose 
rounding off this extraordinary contradiction to his pledges to “* bring the noble 
Lord in the blue riband to the block,” by the sentimental declaration, that “ his 
enmities were momentary, but his friendships eternal,’ was so far from con- 








elephant’s mangled tail, quite dead. Thus, in about two hours, and within sight 
of camp, we found and slew three tigers; a piece of good fortune rarely to be 
met with in these modern times, when the spread of cultivation, and the zeal 
of English sportsmen, have almost exterminated the breed of these animals.” 


—~——-. 
EDMUND BURKE. 


{Continued from our last. } 
There is a period in every man’s lilfe when his frame and his principles alike 


seem to settle ;—a bodily change, from the exuberant vigour and restlessness of | 


youth to maturity, yet without the approach of decay ;—a mental change, from 
the eager and unsettled ardours of first views, to the deliberate and natural fixed- 
ness of ripened opinion. Burke had entered public life under the name of Whig- 
gism. But the Whiggism of the Rockingham party was calmness and dignity 
itself to the headlong association with the popular sentiment which characterised 
the subsequent leaders of the name; and would have looked with utter abhor- 
rence on that prostration at the feet of the rabble which has bound down the no- 
bles of England in still later days. The Marquess of Rockingham was the em- 
blem of his party, an old noble, in the very spirit of aristocracy, claiming the 
right to govern by the right of birth; adopting office as a natural privilege of 
rank, and regarding the honours of the State as much the possession of the great 
families, as the arms on their carriages. There might have been something too 
feudal in this assumption: there might be some ground for ridicule in this full 


dress and stiffened system of conducting the vast and fluctuating business of a | 
great State ; there might even be some unsuitable hauteur which repelled all | 


men of inferior birth, or some injurious tardiness in the movements of those em- 


broidered and formed figures in times of public emergency. Yet the good 
strongly predominated over the evil, 


conducted ona manly, large, and generous principle. 
had not yet degraded the natural dignity of British politics; the high manners 
of the individual gave a character to ail his proceedings, influenced the habits 
of all who looked up to him for direction, and the Walpoles, Carterets, Newcas- 


tles, and Chathgms, under all the varieties of time and circumstance, stamped 
their own character on the whole form of the public transactions of England. 


The dynasty of Clerks 


Fox was the leader of the second period. Bold, singuiarly excitable, vehe- | 


ment in good and ill, grasping at the successes of the moment, without the 
slightest care for the price which was to be paid for his victory, either at the hour 
or in the age to come, he exhibited the most extraordinary perv 


The administration of public affairs was | 


knowledge his sentiments. 
ersion of the most | tially a supporter of the rank into which he has fought his way ; he feels the va- , qwestion of private property ; by others, as the intrigue of a petty faction at 


| extinguished in the shortest space ever known, to disappoint every expectation, | ciliating public opinion to the Orator, that it was pronounced to be only an ag- 
to fall into fragments, and to remain in political exile for a quarter of a century. | gravation of the offence of the intriguer. It is at once a strong evidence of the 
| The contrast between the Ministerial system of England and those of foreign | heats of the times, and of the uncontrollable rashness of Fox in debate, to find 
countries, is one of the most striking characteristics of European government. | him, in his opposition to Lord North, declaring, that “ he would be afraid to trust 
France, now nearly republicanised, has lately become still more fluctuating than | himself with him alone,—that he was the most obnoxious and guilty criminal in 
England ; but the leading powers of the Continent beside seldom know a change | the State,—that his blood ought to expiate his misdeeds ;”’ and last, and most 
of Ministry but by death. The Monarch and his Minister carry on the sluggish | unlucky of all, “ that if he ever acted with him, he would be content to be thought 
machinery of irresponsible government together, until time puts a stop to both | for ever infamous.” From those declarations, it was utterly impossible that any 
Monarch and Minister ; and the machine is to be thenceforth to be wound up| man could extricate himself. The attempt was made, but it only plunged all 
by two other individuals under the same relation, equally unquestioned by the | the parties in deeper and more helpless scorn. 
| Ration, running their course side by side with the same uniformity, and finally | But Fox, a man of eminent powers, was not to be crushed without signalizing 
giving up their location to two successors as like themselves as possible. In Eng- | his fall. He conceived his India Bill, the most formidable and daring attempt at 
land, political life is a lottery, in which the Cabinet is the grand prize of the | perpetual power ever made by a Ministry. By throwing the whole patronage of 
wheei. War may establish a Minister, but he lives upon its success; the Mi- | India into the hands of the Cabinet, he would have made that Cabinet irresistible 
nister is sure to fullow the fate of the General. But peace is proverbial for the | by any force within the constitution. The concoction of the Bill has been attri- 
fluctuation of authority. The bold hazards and brilliant achievements of war | buted to Burke, who had once more taken possession of his office as Paymaster ; 
turn the public eye exclusively to the field. The Minister is then simply a re- | but all the features of this bold measure bear the stamp of the theoretic, brilliant, 
cruiting officer, a commissary, a paymaster. His diplomacy is the art of supply- | but arbitrary mind of his celebrated friend. On the second reading of this Bill, 
ing the Quartermaster-General, and the first-fruits of his Cabinet Councils are | Burke made one of his most magnificent speeches, (Dec. 1, 1783.) It must be 
the concoction and publication of Gazettes. But peace brings back the true | acknowledged, that the failing side of this great man’s politics was India. He 
time of trial. The people are urged to pry into Ministerial conduct. Party | had adopted the subject at an early pesiod, and cherished it as a peculiar pos- 
watches every step, not to reclaim the error of Ministerial ways, but to seize on | session, until it assumed a preternatural magnitude in his eyes. The remoteness 
Ministerial power. Politicians grow weary of the monotony of an unchanged | of the land, the wild superstitions, the barbaric grandeur, and tragic catastrophes 
| Ministry, and the body is either suddenly stricken with decay for the benefit of | of its princes ; the sweeping tides of Mongol invasion ; the wealth, the sufferings, 





| ts antagonists, or gradually absorbs the more active portion of the opposition | the vastness, and the helplessness of the population, all acted on the original 
| principle, until its identity is lost, its creed is changed, the world grows sick of | poetic powers of his mind, until fancy was substituted for fact, and he felt himself 
| Its mutability, and the miscellany of “All the Talents” becomes as suddenly the elected voice to proclaim the sorrows of India to mankind, the high-priest 
abhorred as the popular tongue can find utterance for its zeal against the abomi- | who was to stand at the propitiatory altar of British justice, and purify England 
| nation. It falls amid a general outcry, and another steps over its body to the | from the last reproach of perfidy and blood. 
| throne. | Whether he saw the deeper purposes of the plan, or whether, if he had been 
| All common sense is in favour of the possession of power by the opulent, | conversant in the whole mystery, he would have drawn back, are questinns which 
| the highly educated, and the high bo. The English are a people of common | can be answered Ly none but those who know the fever and the fierceness with 
sense, and the national feeling is therefore Toryism. Men of great ability may | which some great idea seizes upon the whole frame of an imaginative mind. 
spring from the lower ranks at intervals; but when talents are united with un-| The language of the speeches strongly corroborates the impression that the 
| derstanding, and understanding with honesty, the aspirant becomes a Tory the | chief object before his eyes was the welfare of a nation, whose injuries he had 
hirst moment he has reached that position in which it becomes safe for him to ac- | enthusiastically made hisown. ‘“ By some gentlemen,” said he, in the com- 
Let him still bear what name he will, he is essen- | mencement of his speech, ‘‘the subject is taken up as a point of law, or a 
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Court. ll the void has been filled up with invectives against the Coalition, 
allusions to the loss of America and the activity and inactivity of Ministers. 






a SE REG 





of perfect health for several years, and yet 1 was not i!l; a sort of ‘all-overish- | volume wa 











s rather handsomer than common, and it was printed without the 


; ness’ hung about me, and when not engaged with my flowers I lounged on my | mediation of a bookseller, a mode of proceeding by which I nay not have reaped 


The total silence of those gentlemen concerning the interests and well-being of | bed, which gave me a kind of literary predilection: all sorts of ballads and story- | any pecuniary advantage ; but my manuscripts are all such scrawled and blotted 


the people of India, and the interest which this nation has in the commerce and 
revenues of that country, is a strong indication of the value which they set upon 
those objects.” 


books were accumulated by me, and some of them have left impressions tha 
| still remain fresh and unfaded.” 
| When about ten years old his family removed to Greenock, where he remain 


t | things that nobody would read them in their original state. My custom since is 
to write and print simultaneously, and to go to press when there is about a sheet 
-| of copyready. * * * In those days I was simpleton enough to believe 


The Bill and its supporters have now equally passed away, and the speech | ed between fourteen and fifteen years, engaged, after his school-days, in mercan- | that reviewers possessed more than common acumen and more accurate informa- 


remains only as a monument of the superb eloquence of the statesman by whom 


it was given to the world. But India is now more than ever an engrossing topic ; | ing a masculine strength of character, with great natural humour, and a keen 


every year compels us to feel its importance more vividly ; and until the British 
banner to the south of the Himmaleh is torn down by a Cossack invasion, or 


England, by that sacred liberality which is the wisest of all expenditure, plants | latter life this grew so much into a habit, that her talk to strangers must have 
i} 


her institutions, her language, and her church, in every region of that mighty 


| tile pursuits. ‘‘ His mother,” he says, ‘ was @ very singular person; possess 


- | tion than most men.” 
The publication of the “ Rejected Theatre,” in monthly parts, seems to have 


perception of the ridiculous in others. In her prime, as I would call it, she in- | been an issue of these employments. It failed of popularity, and resolved itself 


dulged in queer metaphorical expressions, exceedingly forcible and original. It 


| often seemed fautastical. The rich ore of common sense, however, which per 


1 | into another periodical, of which he states— 
* The New British Theatre contains the best selection that could be made ; 
- | and supposing what passed under my eye to be a fair specimen of the unknown 


land, and establisies her right to the mastery by the noblest of all titles, the | vaded her observations was always remarkable, and frequently extorted an in- | dramatic talent of the age, I have no hesitation whatever in stating that the 


unrestrained communion of good, India must be at once the most perilous and 
the most important contemplation of the councils of England. The geographical! 
glance at the extent of the Engtish dependencies in India fifty years ago may 


| stantaneous assent to her opinions, while they provuke irrepressible laughter.’ 
| In this we perceive the germ of much of his most original authorship. 
| Jn his juvenility (as he would probably call it) he was musical, inclined to an 


’ 


managers were completely vindicated in alleging that the decay of the drama 
was not owing to them, but to the wretched productions they were compelled to 
- | bring forward. No doubt they were partly correct, but still they were not justi- 


help us to feel the extraordinary extent of dominion on which we are about to | tiquarianism, and addicted to projects: for local improvements. His tastes | fied in pronouncing a veto on any piece unperused. I say not this in spleen, for 
legislate. ‘‘ With very few, and those inconsiderable, intervals, the British | were also cultivated by being oneof a friendly literary association (almost all the | I am well aware that every dramatist believes himself to be a little, not much, 
clever men we ever knew have reaped benefits from similar pursuits, however | superior to Shakspeare ; [ freely confess, however, that I did think my own 
dependent on the Company, extends from the mpuntains which separate India | crude and imperfect, in early life); which led to secret attempts at composition | lucubration deserving of a better fate, because it was afterwards performed as 


dominion, in either the Company’s name, or in the names of princes absolutely 


from Tartary to Cape Comorin ; that is, one-and-twenty degrees of latitude. In 


the northern parts, it is a solid mass of land about eight hundred miles in length | 


| which were sent to and appeared in various periodicals. 


‘The Appeal’ several times at Edinburgh, once in my own presence xt Greenock, 


‘* My essays (he ingeniously confesses) were rigmarole things ; with the single | many times, under the name of ‘The Force of Conscience,’ at the Surrey 


and four or five hundred broad. As you go southward, it becomes narrower for exception of an allegory on Indolence and Industry, they were the most shocking | Theatre, and was even honoured by some country strollers with a dreadful exhi- 
affairs that ever issued from a pen. Yet crude as were the studies and the | bition inabarn. For as [ deem the performance of a tune ona street organ to 
eastern and north-eastern coast of that vast country, quite from the borders of | lucubrations of this society, it lasted several years, and undoubtedly had an im- | be the criterion of popularity in music, so I hold a dramatic represeutation in a’ 
Pegu. Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, with Benares, measure 161,978 square English | portant influence on the developement if not the formation of the minds of the | barn to be the ultimate appeal to the taste and judgment of a discerning public. 

’ ;members. At this day I must claim for it the merit of having been very wisely | But though this is said in melancholy truth, I yet contend that my bantling was 


a space ; it afterwards dilates, but narrower or broader, you possess the whole 


miles, a territory considerably larger than the whole kingdom of France. Oude, 
with its dependent provinces, is 53,286 square miles, nota great deal less than 
England. The Carnatic, with ‘Tanjore and the Circars, is 65,948 square miles, 


very considerably larger than England. The whole of the Company's dominions, | 


| conducted, especially when it is considered that it was composed of striplings 
and some of them in after life distinguished for the ardour of their minds.” 


comprehending Bombay and Salsette, amount to 281,412 square miles, which | circumstance:— 5 ; ; ; 
**T should not omit this opportunity to mention that the Greenock paper was | Captain Hamilton, the author of Cyril Thornton. who, with the diffidence that 
‘Through all that vast extent of country, there is not a man who eats a mouthful | established by a Mr. John Davidson, a connexion with whom was afterwards | belongs to all parents of surreptitious gets, fathered it on Professor Wilson, ac- 
formed by Mr. Thomas Campbell the poet, in his marriage. Mr. Davidson was | cording to the then notorious maxims of mystification peculiar to the ‘ veiled 
a very worthy illess bodie, and he has in my opinion the merit of first shewing | assassins’ of Blackwood. ‘The epilogue was written by Sir Walter Scott, and 


formsa territory larger than any European dominion, Russia and Turkey excepted. 


of rice but by permission of the East IndiaCompany.” * * * * * * 


The Tartar Invasions.—“‘ The several irruptions of Arabs, Tartars, and | ’ ! 
Persians, into India, were, for the greater part, ferocious, bloody, and wastetul | with how little intellectual ability a newspaper may be conducted. 


Alluding to one of the media for publishing, he thus mentions a curious literary 


, | very ill-used ; many persons who stand in matters of taste well with the public, 
would have given it a good character. ‘To be sure there has been one thing very 
equivocal about it. When it was performed at Edinburgh, the prologue, as I 
have since understood very lately, was a joint production of Mr. Lockhart, and 








I say not | is not only very beautiful, but the only piece of humourous poetry which, as far 


in the extreme ; and entrance into the dominion of that country was, as gene- | this in malice, but in sober sadness ; for when Campbell wrote his ‘ Battle of | as Iam aware of, ever flowed from his pen : he wrote me not to mention the 
rally, with small comparative effusion of blood. But the difference in favour of | Hoenlinden,’ I got an early copy, which I sent to Mr. Davidson tu be inserted ; | circumstance, as he would be pestered with applications. Perhaps some of my 


the first conquerors is this ; the Asiatic conquerors very soon abated of their 
ferocity, because they made the conquered country their own. ‘They rose and 
fell with the rise and fall of the territory they lived on. Fathers there deposited 
the hopes of their posterity, and children there beheld the monuments of their | 
fathers. There their lot was finally cast, and it is the natural wish of all that 


avarice drove the Tartar lords to acts of rapacity or tyranny, there was time 
enough even in the short life of man to bring round the ill effects of an abuse of | 
power upon the power itself. If hoards were made by violence and tyranny, 


they were still domestic hoards ; and domestic profusion, or the rapine of a | adventurer, to London, where, after a few months looking about, he went into 


more powerful and prodigal hand, restored them to the people. Even avarice | 
and usury itself operated for both the preservation and the employment of | 
national wealth. ‘The husbandman and manufacturer paid heavy interest; but H 
then they augmented the fund from which they were again to borrow. ‘Their | 
resources were dearly bought, but they were sure, and the general stock of the | 
community grew by the general effort.” 

In contrasting the results of the Company's government with this necessary | 
process by which the savage conquerors of India were compelled to make some | 
return to the land, Burke drew from the state of affairs at the time; but a time ; 
when the Company was still struggling with the difficuities of a new dominion, 
and employed all its powers in self-preservation ! British India at this day would | 
present a very different picture from that of 1783. ‘* With us no pride erects 
stately monuments which repair the mischief which pride had produced, and 
adorn a country out of its own spoils. England has erected no churches, no 
hospitals, no palaces, no schools. England has built no bridges, made no high- 
roads, cut no navigations, dug out no reservoirs. Every other conqueror of 
every other description has left some monument of either state or beneficence | 
behind him. Were we to be driven out of India this day, nothing would reimain | 
to tell that it had been possessed during the inglorious period of our dominion, by | 
any thing better than the orang-outang or the tiger.” 1 

This philippic is justifiable no longer. ‘The first secure possession of peace | 
enabled the natural activity and benevolent spirit of the British mind to display | 
itself in the erection of those churches, palaces, and schools, whose want the 
orator so strikingly deplores. A larger liberality will be wiser still ; the exten- 
sion of the Established Church of England must be the preliminary to the 
formation of a solid British interest in India, and by spreading the purest form of 
the purest religion, will confer a benetit on the whole vast peninsula greater than 
nation ever before conferred upon nation. But we must break off our extracts 
from this fine performance, which received the most universal plaudits from all 
parties, delighting the friends of Barke by the evidence that his powers were 
rising day by day, captivating his opponents by the vigour of his knowledge and 
the fertility of his argument, and forming a topic and a model to every man ca- 
pable of feeling admiration for one of the most remarkable triumphs of ability 
ever witnessed in the legislature. 


—p— 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN GALT. 
2vols. 8vo. Vol. I. London, 1833. Cochrane and M‘Crone. 

The first of two volumes is before us, and we trust it may be long before we 
see the sequel of allina volume III. Notwithstanding the ill-health of which 
the author complains, his life is of too much interest to the public to permit us 
to think, without sorrow, that aught should have dashed it so down, at the age of 
fifty-four years, as to deprive us of the hope that it may yet be long usefully 
employed as regards our estimable friend himself, and delightfully as regards the 
multitude whom his productions are s9 well calculated to please. There are 
not so many Galts, that we can afford to say “‘ good night’? so svon: we will let 
ten peers, ten M. P.’s, ten aldermen, and a thousand lawyers go, without mur- 
muring too much; but only spare us the author of the Annals of the Parish and 
the Provost. 

Autobiography isa ticklish subject ; a man would almost rather face his auéo- 
da-fé. The fire speedily concludes the one, how long the other may last in pre- 
sent pain and fature contumely, depends upon the critics and posterity. In the | 
case in hand there is such a plainness, that the “penitent” has, we think, little | 
todread. His career has been a chequered one. He has tasted the bitters of 
life. He has had lofty aspirations. He has reaped fame. And he has been un- 
fortunate. 

While human dogs and asses acquire wealth and enjoy themselves (as much 
as their limited natures allow), and die, how rarely we see the man of high in- 
tellect, of talent. or of genius, succeed even in the mean achievement of ease 
and comfort! ‘To be sure it is always laid to their charge that they are thought- 
less, improvident, unsteady; but it is not so with all; and many, like Galt, have 





but he with a sage face afterwards told me that it was not worthy of a place in | 


critical friends may say that he was ashamed of being accessary to the perpetra- 


his paper. All the world, however, has since differed with Mr. Davidson in that | tion of such an outrage as the performance of a piece which the two grand 
Opinion, and isdeed it may be said of every opinion that he either then held or | London houses had rejected. But the baronet was a fellow-sufferer; for the 
afterwards blazoned with his paper trumpet. I wonder if the poor man is still | sapient managers of Covent Garden, at which the late Mr. Terry was then acting, 
alive. He stands in my recollection as a beautiful proof of the wise ordination | could not think of risking the representation of such a piece as ‘ the Legend of 
their lot should not be cast ina bad land. Poverty, sterility, and desolation, are | of nature, in shewing how little propriety of conduct has to do with endowment | Aspen,’ for that I believe was its first name. Long after, it was published in 
not a recreating prospect to the eye of man; and there are very few who can | of mind. Campbell began his poetical career by an Ossianic poem, which his | one of the Annuals, The Keepsake, and contains a scene worth fifty pieces of 
bear to grow old among the curses of a whole people. If their passion or their | shoolfellows published by subscription at twopence a-piece ; my old scloolfellow, | Fanny Kemble’s patchwork, with all her samplers to boot. Seeing, by the 


Dr. Colin Campbell, was a subscriber. 
Hope’ was also by subscription, to which I was a subscriber.” 


The first edition of the ‘ Pleasures of | nature of the contributions to the New British Theatre, that it must be a failure, 


I cut and run: in fact, there was not one drama remaining unpublished of all the 


The work being divided into “* Epochs”! the second brings our author, an | deplorable progeny that solicited adinission into the almshouse.” 





The fourth Epoch involves Galt’s marriage, about which, like a prudent good 


business with a Mr. M‘Lachlan. They were unfortunate—and the annexed lines | man, he sayslittle: but he tells us some pleasant things about Mary Ann Clarke, 


touch the feelings finely :— 
** Helpless, forgotten, sad, and lame, 
On one lone seat the live-long day, 
I muse of youth and dreams of fame, 
And hopes and wishes all away. 


No more to me with carol gay, 
Shall mounting lark from pasture rise, 
Nor breezes bland on upland play, 
Nor far fair scenes my steps entice. 
Ah! never more beneath the skies, 
The winged heart shall glowing soar, 
Nor e’er be reach'd the goal or prize,— 
The spells of life enchant no more. 


The burning thought, the boding sigh, 
The grief unnamed that old men feel, 
The languid limbs that withering lie, 
The powerless will's effectiess zeal ; 
All these are mine, and Heaven bestows 
The gifts, but still I find them woes.” 


Mr. Galt published the “ Battle of Largs,’’ and gives a good account of his 
mind at the time: he ultimately suppressed the volume ; and in this place casts 
a retrospect over his literary career, which we copy : 

‘* Notwithstanding | have put together many books, and become so various an 


author, it has been rather in consequence of the want of active engagements | 


than from a predominant predilection for the art. I would, no doubt, unless my 
time had been fully occupied with business, have still been an author, but would 
have followed the promptings and impulses of my own taste, instead of thinking 


of what might be profitable. All the time I was in Canada I never thought of 


study ; wholly wrapt up in business, it seemed to furnish a theme for literature, 
to which distinction in letters was something inferior. It has been only when I 
had nothing else to do, that I have had recourse to this secondary pursuit.” 
After the failure of his commercial concern in London, throughout which he 
behaved with strict honour and great spirit, he again embarked in some tran- 


sactions with his brother, also of a literary turn:* but shortly entered himself 


of Lincoln's Inn, with the intention of being called to the bar, but again aban- 
doned that course, and travelled abroad for more than two years. 

This forms epoch the third; but as his meeting Byron, and his doings in 
Sicily, Malta, Greece, Turkey, &c. &c. have already been divulged in publications 
—the Letters from the Levant, Eben Erskine, Life of Byron—we pass the whole, 
sub silentio, except a single adventure near the famous pass of Thermopylae, thus 
told :— 

“* The road from the height into the pass gradually devolves into a deep, wild, 
and rugged glen, in the bottom of which is a fountain and a large tree of ample 
shade, with a seat constructed round the trunk. At this place we halted, and 
from a ruinous, blackguard-looking house, situated on the cliff above, an 
Albanian came down and demanded money as we remounted. We refused his 
demand, and were in consequence nearly :mmortalised, for my companion, con- 
ceiving it was a robber, drew his sword ; my arms, as they always unfortunately 
were, happened to be in my trunk. The soldier, seeing me unarmed, let go 
Munroe’s bridle, and flew at me with his pisto!, which would certainly have laid 
me with Leonidas, had not Minerva, as Butler says, interposed in the shape of 


rast: the pistol missed fire, and I gallantly rode away without remembering the | 


distich— 

‘ He that fights and runs away, 

May live to fight another day ;’ 
calling on Munroe to follow, which he did, leaving servants and baggage, ‘ with 
all the evidences of complete victory, in the hands of the enemy.’ We never 
halted till we got to Mola, on the Gulf of Zeitun, where we were after a time 


| and cetails a visit to France at the restoration of Louis XVIII. Speaking of 
| his critical opinions, he compares himself to Lord Braxfield, ‘as evinced in his 
| reply to an advocate, who, in speaking of the excellence of the judges whom 
| Cromwell sent to Edinburgh, said, that the justice of their awards bad never 
| been called in question. ‘ De’il mean them to do justice,” said his lordship from 
| the bench ; ‘ they had neither kith nor kin in the country.’ ” 
| One of the important events in Galt’s life was the ardent share he took in the 
| founding of the Caledonian Asylum ; furnishing a noble proof how much indi- 
| vidual exertion can do in such undertakings. 
| ‘Tr this business (he says) nothing was more gratifying than the first labours ; 
| but their enjoyment was graduaily diminished, and particularly after the battle 
; of Waterloo ; to me, however, they must always be interesting. At the insti- 
| tutary dinner, one of the most splendid ever given in London, at which upwards 
of seventy musicians were employed, and above two hundred and seventy 
| servants in livery attended, a great sum was raised. The subscription exceed- 
| ed five thousand pounds, and the annual subscriptions were about four hundred.” 
| In the end, his reward was to be left personally to pay several hundred pounds 
|} for some myusic got up for the oceasion!! and he concludes :—* I have never 
| since looked near the Caledonian Asylum, except once to see the building ; for 
, of all sordid things that ever I knew, it has appeared to me that this was the 
| meanest. But the times were altered in which the project originated ; peace pre- 
| vailed, and * Pharaoh knew not Joseph.’” 
| Other speculations succeeded ; one to Gibraltar in conjunction with Kirkman 
| Finlay; another to supply the Spanish colonies through Jamaica ; but they did 
not realize his hopes. ‘The latter caused him to settle for awhile near the scene 
of his infancy, and his reflections thereon are beautifully natural :— 
| Being once more in the metropolis, I felt no inclination to return. This dis- 
taste was not occasioned by any thing that I had met with, but a consciousr.ess of 
being no longer the same sort of individual that ] had been in former days; for 
I received every attention that could be expected, but the change which time and 
the world had made no longer rendered me susceptible of those gratifications that 
had once endeared the place to my remembrance. It was not changed in any 
aspectable fori, but my tastes had uncergone a great alteration ; I had become 
much more simple in my habits, and secretly ‘fashed’ at many things in which 
the tastes of an earlier period might have found pleasure.” 

Another true touch occurs where he records the Joss of his mother :— 

“To myself the event was, perhaps, more influential than most readers may 
imagine. From my very childhood it had been my greatest delight to please this 
affectionate parent; and in consequence, her loss weakened, if I may say, the 
motive that had previously impelled my energies. ‘The world to me was deprived 
of one that I was actuated by an endeavour to gratify, and in proportion the 
charm of life was diminished in its power; but the misfortunes also were 
weakened in their pungency, and no effort of reason was necessary to convince 
me, that I would suffer less by not having her anxieties to consider. Many years 
before | had lost my father; but although few could have stronger claims on the 
reverence of their children than those to which he was entitled, there is a dif- 
ference in the filial love which belongs to the father, from that which the child’s 
heart thinks is the mother’s due. ‘The one is allied to esteem, friendship, and 
respect; but the other is a gentle feeling composed of confidence, kindness, and 
gratitude. ‘The one is more masculine in all its qualities ; but the other, without 
| the mind being able to say wherefore, is at once mure durable and tender. Fic- 
tion has often recorded those divorces of the heart to which paternal regard is 
| liable; but it is a rare and improbable occurrence to suppose the alienation of 
maternal love. Tam, however, saying more than can be requisite to the reader 
who has survived his parents, even though he may not feel so much the curtail- 
ment of his motives to exertion.” 
| The following train of thought is of a similar character. 
| “Inthe course of iny chequered life I have often met with sudden and unex- 
| pected turns of fortune, such as the religious call interpositions of Providence, 

insomuch that I have comparatively felt little daunted by the gloomiest indica- 





toiled earnestly, laboriously, and perseyeringly, to no purpose; the taint of opi- | joined by our janissary,dragoman, &c. and baggage, just when I was disconsolately, ‘tion; indeed, the sentiment awakened by the dreadest aspects has been ever 


nion is against them, and mediocrity prospers where superiority ts sure to fail. 
But the subject is too prolific for our essay just now. 
Of his own memoir, Mr. Galt says in his preface, “ throughout the book he | 


has, to use an old proverb, endeavoured to describe the ford as he found it, and | English, a toll-house, and the demand for money, from which all the ado arose, | 


to treat good and evil occurrences with equal impartiality. It is, however, not in 
human nature to speak of suffering and misfortune with the same equanimity 
as of friendship and favour; but if it shall be thought that his sentiments in | 


latter years towards the world are less gracious than those of early times, let it | the introduction of British merchandise into the continent (sealed by Bonaparte) | 


be recollected, in the mitigation of the severity of criticism, that he has not been 
so able to front adversity, and has had a larger experience of its 
‘Iron scourge and torturing hour,’ ” 

And, were we inclined to blame him, which we are not, for age is always 
nearer the truth than youth, we should be disarmed by the following melancholy 
passages |— 

“He deprécates thé Snimadversions to which the work {s liable for many other 
faults, besides tise which are derived from defects inherent in the author. When 
it Was comintenced, he was afflicted, to a very great degree, by the infirmity 
which has probably rendered him an invalid for the remainder of his life. He 
could neither write nor read the manuscript himself; many of the provf-sheets 
hé Was unable to correct, and mistakes, which may be observed in them, have 
‘ektaped detection in the process of hearing the press-work only read over. His 
famanuensis was aboy, save When some accidental friendly visitor was good 
enough to take the pen. ‘TW errors, however, are jess owing to a want of pro- 
per respect for the ptblie, than to the circumstances of his conditton ; for al- 
though he complains of being a feeble cripple, and that his ‘ right hand has lost 
its cunning,’ his aif &re not circumscribed to these afflictions. His habits were | 
active, prone ‘to motion, and, perhaps, from the sedentary change induced, he | 
endutes mére'than can well be conceived by those who have their impatience 
in better discipline. His acutest sense of calamity arises from his inability to 
employ himself in other pursuits than in those of literature; and he very ear- 
nestly prays that the reader may not find he has reason to sympathise with his 
lamentations on that account.” 

Galt was born (he supposes, for few Scotsmen are quite sure of their nativi- 
‘ty! !) at Irvine, Ayrshire, May 2, 1779; and his narrative commences with rela- | 
tions of very early childish reminiscences. Of his boyhood, he tells us, ‘‘I | 
wat a soft, ailing, and growing boy. I have no remembrance of the enjoyment | 





not without a little lemon in the beverage, entertaining my companion. The 


| whole affair, as it turned out upon investigation, was inconceivably ridiculous. 


The blackguard-looking house that stood so ominously on the hill, was, in plain 


was the toll, about 1s. 9d. sterling. It is, however, as Bonaparte said, but a step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous.” 


: ‘ A | 
His great design in these parts appears to have been to create a channel for 


through the Turkish provinces. His was the plan: others reaped the profits. 
But our views turn more to his literary toils, At Missolonghi, on his way 


| home, he says ;— 


“The weather was exceedingly wet while I was there, and I could not stir 
out, in consequence of which I was obliged to amuse myself as well as I could, 
but the materials were very scanty. However, among other things, the master 
of the house where I stayed had a copy of Goldoni’s dramatic works, which I read 
till I wes tired ; and then, from sheer want of sumething else to do, took to 
tranelating them, and in one day translated the comedy of ‘ La Jealousia de 
Lindoro,’ under the name of ‘ ‘The Word of Honour.’ The work was afterwards 
puolished in blank verse in ‘The New British Theatre,’ and is one of my greatest 
feats, whether considered for quantity or execution. I also next day translated 
another comedy, under the name of ‘ Love, Honour, and Interest,’ which was 
also published in the same work. The genius of Goldoui is not of a high order, 


but his dialogue is singularly natural. In my version it is on stilts, but stil! the | 


translations afford, in my own opinion, a passable view of his peculiarities. I 
translated also several passages of other plays, but completed none save the two 
mentioned. I allude to the fact merely to shew to what shifts travellers are 
obliged to have recourse for amusement, and chiefly because Missolonghi is now 
known to most literary men.” 

Connected with the same subject he afterwards tells us— 

“The publication of my voyages and travels was in some sort an era. The 





Rit The farce of ‘The Watch-house,’ in the New British Theatre, was written by 
him. Being illat the time I could not hold a pen, and only in phrases assisted him but 
it dees not detract from his merit to say, that although some of his productions shew 


| considerable ability, literature was not his forte. He had inherited, however, our 


mother’s relish of the ridiculous, and her incomparable occasional Scottish phraseolo- 
gy.” 


| more allied to provocation than fear, and I have always experienced something 
| akin to what is advised below :— 


«When evil falls, and you see all its scope, 
Trust to the native courage of your breast, 
And such auxiliar aid as fate may send, 

To master the misfortune ; trust yourself, 

} And trust your destiny, for such begets 

That self-possession which endures the shock 
Of rough adversity, and lifts the man 

Above the waves and currents of the time. 
But when the matter hangs in dread, and may 
By strength or enterprize be yet repelled, 
Then call your friends, take counsel, and take aid.”’ 


| In the former of these predicaments, I was compelled to throw myself on fortune, 
when the most unexpected occurrence gave me new life. I received letters from 
| Canada appointing me agent for such ef the principal inhabitants as had elaims 

to urge for losses during the invasion of the province by the armies of the United 
| States.” 
| This led to his great concern with Canada, too generally known to render il- 
lustration here expedient. The Canada Company affairs and Journey to America 
| form Epoch V., and terminate the volume. We must also close ; and in few 
words. Galt often refers to bis imaginative qualities ; and, no doubt, he has 
| felt and feels them, like every strong mind ; but in our judgment his works are far 
more distinguished by a power of describing realities, telling graphically what 
| he has seen and observed, and seasoning the whole with quaintness and humour, 
| than by imagination. 
| Some of his Scotticisms and sayings in this volume remind us of these pecu- 
liarities ; and, reserving any general observations for the second tome, we tran- 
scribe them in proof 

‘My mother, in a state of distraction, pursued and drew me back by the lug 
and the horn. * * * al * ‘ 
‘It happened that a writer, (as attorneys are called in Scotland,) who did our 

| business, was absent one day when a bill was to be protested. Mr. Miller was 

standing frying with passion at the gate, but I knew nothing of the cause. He 
| however said, ‘Mr. John, have you seenhim’? ‘Who? ‘ The stupidest man 
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ever the Lord took the trouble to put the breath of life in.’ I knew it was of his 
coz. Nathan he spoke. * * # x ; 

‘Men are like the chameleon; they take a new colouring from the objects 
they are among: the reptile itself never alters either in shape or sub- 
stance. ¥ * * * * * 

« No sensible man imagines now that the world may be better regulated by 
the deductions of human reason than by the instincts conferred by Heaven.” 

We ought to notice that several poems are interspersed in the narrative ; and 
that a clever and good likeness of the author interests us at the title page.— Lon- 
don Literary Gazette. 


—_—@— 
NEXT YEAR. 
Procrastination is the thief of time.—younNG. 4 

Iremember reading in some book—a German author, I think —** Shew me 
your apartment, and I'll be your fortune-teller.” There is much reason in this 
saying, for assuredly if fortune can be foretoid by the character of an individual, 
in no manner can you form a better estimate than by a glance at his domicile. 
Let any man of discernment enter the chamber of his friend, and attentively sur- 
vey the signs and appearances therein, and | am much mistaken if he do not ar- 
rive at a more just conclusion respecting the character and disposition of its oc- 
cupant, than ever could Lavater by his physiognomy, or another, and more amn- 
sing class of spectators, by the lines on his hand, or the development of his tym- 
panum. ; . 

Is the tenant of the chamber extravagant? it will be indicated by the costli- 
ness of its decorations, and the little care with which they are preserved. Is he 
parsimonious ? by the means of its appointments, and the evident appearance of 
comfort sacrificed to saving. ‘The scholar will be known by his books, and their | 
marks of use—the nature of his studies by their coutents. Can any one, for 
example, desire a more complete insight into the character of Mark O’Gormand | 
than by looking at his table? Upon it you see Mrs. Mac Murdo’s cookery, well 
thumbed and dog-eared, with an essay on diet and indigestion uncut. There is 
the story of a man who, to make a more pompous display of plate, placed a pair 
of silver spurs on his sideboard ; can any thing indicate the vanity of an individual 
with greater force? In short, whether a man be ostentatious or humble, intem- 
perate or sober, musical or melancholy, may be as easily known in a visit or two, 
by “signs and appearances,” as can the age of a horse by looking into his 
mouth. ; 

My friend Will Hopeful isa remarkable truth of what I shall in future call the 
science of Chamberology. Will’s apartment is strewed up and down with half- 
formed models of ships, half carved plans of mines, unfinished draughts of | 
speeches, petitions to Government for lands in the Colonies, penned on the back 
of proposed mortgages on his own estate, copies of letters for the loan of thou- 
sands on the reverse of dunning notes for hundreds, and amid the chaos of half- 
digested prospectuses and unaccomplished designs, sits my friend, revelling in 
all the luxury of an idealist, the delighted architect of a thousand air-built pro- 
jects. 

From this sketch it will be at once perceived that Hopeful is a great projector ; 
but he is not so unsuccessful as many of his fraternity ; for he never, by any 
chance, attempted to put one of his schemes into practice. They are all to 
come ; Will has, therefore, never known disappointment. One morning I found 
him attentively studying an account of the Carib Islands, and so engrossed was 
he with some important scheme to result therefrom, that he was not aware of my 
entrance. His grand project was, to form a scttlement on one of these islands 
for the fishery of turtles, which he said were in such numbers, and the flesh was 
discovered to be so wholesome, that he proposed to freight annually a certain 
number of ships with them, and to bring them to England as food for the poor! 
This he was convinced would be a sure fortune to the speculator, and a national 
blessing. I inquired when this great design was to commence ! he thought about 
next year ! 

He accompanied me one day to a chalybeate spring, in the fields to the north 
of London, when I accidently remarked that the nature of the water indicated 
extensive strata of metallic ore in the vicinity. ‘ Hush! my dear friend,” said 
Will ; “never let the secret escape you. I intend to make a national concern of 





it. I shall petition Government for the grant—get an Act of Parliament for the | 


charter—raise a company with £50,000 capital, and then erect works that will 
supply all England with iron—aye, perhaps all Europe.” On the usual inquiry 
of when? ‘My dear fellow,” said he, ‘always do one thing at a time, that’s 
my maxim. I shall be ready next year!” 

To enumerate all Will's absurdities would be an endless task. At one time 
he talked of illuminating London with inflammable air—propelling carriages by 
machinery—recomposing cooper’s chips into staves, and all these fine things were 
to be done next year ! 

I have known Hopeful now more than ten years, and he is still the same both 
in body and mind. He has the same dark, wandering, speculative eye, the same 
long, spare figure. He is one of aclass of persons that is said never to die, but 
that dries up, andis blownaway. The last time I saw Hopeful, he accosted me 
with, ‘* Well, what do you think I am going todo?” ‘ What you have been 
going to do all your life, I suppose—nothing !” 
he, “ but I was about to tell you that I see my errors—that I will plan no more, 
but execute ; think of my own affairs, instead of those of the whole human race ; 
pay my own debts, instead of those of the nation: in short, instead of amassing 
imaginary fortunes by chimerical schemes, I will make a real one by the good ol4d- 
fashioned mede of honest industry. What do you think of that, my friend!” 
cordially shook him by the band, and most sincerely delighted was I to congratu- 
late him on sucha resolution. ‘ And when do you intend to commence this re- 
form, Will?” Linquired. His reply was, ‘Oh! next year !” 


——- 
MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE LATE EDMUND 
KEAN. 


BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ. 
It is full twenty years since I first met with Kean, and just six since I last saw 
him. During the interval between the two periods I had some opportunities of 
knowing this highly-gifted individual, with respect to whom the laws which regu- 


late mortality seemed in some measure reversed—Nature having made him a | 


great actor, and art having transformed him into a remarkable man. IneKean’s 
professional displays there was no evidence of study ; in his personal conduct all 
appeared to result from it alone. ‘The laborious efforts which usually form the 
artist were unknown and unnecessary to him; or rather he resorted to them 
only in order to warp his character from its original bent. Impulse was the 
spring of his greatness on the stage—straining for effect the cause of the little- 
ness and lowness of his social career. 

In tracing ever so brief and fair a record of such a being as Kean, it is impos- 
sible to be entirely insensible to some dramatic and moral “ visitings.” But I 
shall let them puss. I am neither the critic nor the biographer of Kean. | pre- 


sume to claim no competence for either office: and I can only hope—at | 


a moment when his memory shines full on the public mind—to give a few 
sketches which this strong light may bring out into relief. Anecdotes of distin- 
guished authors are interesting, as illustrations of works which never die. But 
reminiscences of great actors are due to the public, from whom their perisha- 
ble talents are withdrawn for ever; and doubly due to the individual, who leaves 
behind but doubtful records of his fame. I shall depict Kean in the various as- 
pect of merit and fault which I observed during our snatches of acquaintance- 
ship. If I did not think that the former predominated, my pen should leave both 
untouched. 

I cannot recall exactly the year in which I happened to be stationed in the bar- 
racks of Waterford, in the south of Ireland, at that time the head-qurters of the 
regiment in which 1 was a subaltern. The dates and data of those days have 
almost all slipped, sand-like, from one end of Time's glass; and it is hard to 
separate and arrange them as they lie confounded in the other. How difficult is 
it even to remember distinctly what were the pains and what the pleasures of 
youth! The very mixture of both, and the confusion in which they blended to- 
gether, were perhaps the causes of their acuteness at the time, as it is of their 
vagueness now. But there is a certain pursuit—one of the minor enjoyments 
of life—which has, for me, always preserved its attraction intact; I mean the 
exercise of fencing. It was my attachment to it that led to my personal kuow- 
ledge of Kean. 

In the days I speak of, and long after, I never lost an opportunity of encoun- 
tering amateurs and professors of “ the noble science of defence.’ I frequently 
took up the foils with a little lieutenant of a troop of artillery which formed part 
of the Waterford garrison ; and few days passed without our measuring blades 
together. 

I was one evening walking with this brother idler on the public promenade called 
“the Mall;” and, passing by the theatre, which bad been within a day or two 
occupied by a strolling company, we looked at the play, and found that the per- 
formances for that evening consisted of “ Hamlet”—the principal character not 
left out by particular desire,—and some farce, the name and nature of which I 
forget. We voted the first four acts of the tragedy ‘a bore ;*’ but agreed to go 
in for half an hour, at the commencement of the celebrated fencing-scene between 
Hamlet and Laertes, just to see what sort of affair the strollers would make 
of it. 

In due time, the door-keeper, to whom we expressed our intention, and who 
was alive to the importance of two box-ticket-takers, came to seek us in a neigh- 
bouring billiard-room. He announced the opening of the fifth act of the play ; 
and we arrived in time to take possession of a very empty stage-box, and hear 
Osrick’s invitation to Hamlet lisped out, with the usual vulgar caricature of court 
foppery regularly exhibited by theatre-royal comedians, as well as by our Water- 
ford candle-snuffer. When the fencing-bout was actually commencing, and we 
were reasonably amused by the clumsiness of this same Osrick, who handled the 


“ Your reproach is just,’’ said | 


She Albion. 


foils as a farmer would a hop-pole, we turned our attention to the chief actors in 
the scene, who soon stood in position, and prepared for the assault. 

The young man whe played Laertes was extremely handsome and very tall ; 
and a pair of high-heeled boots added so much to his natural stature, that the ht- 
tle, pale, thin man who represented Hamlet appeared a mere pigmy beside him. 
Laertes commenced, after slurring “ for better for worse”’ through the usual sa- 
lute, to push carfe and tierce, which might, as far as the scieutific use of the 
small sword was concerned, have been as correctly termed cart and horse. 

My companion, who had by no means a poor opinion of his own skill, and who 
was rather unmerciful towards the awkwardness of others, laughed outright, and 
in a manner sufficient to disconcert even an adroit performer. He proposed to 
me to leave the place, calling out theatrically, ‘Hold! enoug !’"—and I might 
have agreed, had I not thought I perceived in the Hamlet a quiet gracefulness of 
manner, while he parried the cut-and-thrust attacks of his adversary, as well as 
a quick glance of haughty resentment at the uncivil laugh by which they were 
noticed. Whenhe began to return the lounges, secundum artem, we were quite 
taken by surprise, to see the carriage and action of a practised swordsinan ; and 
as he went through the whole performance, we were satisfied that we had, in 
the phrase of Osrick aforesaid, made 

“A hit--a very palpable hit.” 

We immediately inquired of the woman who filled the nearly sinecure place of 
money-taker, as to the gentleman whose ‘excellence for his weapon’ had so 
pleasantly surprised us. She told us that his name was Kean, that he was an 
actor of first-rate talent, chief tragic hero (for they were al/ honourable nen) of 
the company ; and also the principal singer, stage-manager, and getter-up of pan- 
tomimes, and one of the best Harlequins in Wales or the west of England. | 
Coming closer to the point of our anxiety, she let us know that Mr. Kean gave | 
lessons in fencing, and also in boxing—that he was married to a Waterford !ady, 
supporting himself, his wife and child, and carefully filling all the parts herein 
detailed, for a salary of a guinea and a half a week. 

Such, at the period I mention, was the situation of the great tragedian | 
who was soon to produce a sensation in London, unparalleled since Garrick elec- | 
trified the town on the boards of Goodman's Fields. Kean was at this time at- 
tached to the Swansea Company, which regularly crossed the Channel to perform 
in Waterford for two or three months each year. Jt was under the management 
of old Cherry, author of * The Soldier's Daughter,” who, on the night I first | 
saw Kean, played Polonius to his Hamlet; while one of the minor parts (Rosen- 
crantz or Guildenstern) was filled by James Sheridan Knowles, the now celebrated 
dramatist. I remember Mr. Knowles at that time publishing a little volume of 
poems by subscription, and my adding my name to the list of five-shilling 
patrons to this attempt, which contained some very pretty things, and one rather 
long piece called *'The Smuggler’ which was extremely spirited. But had 
Shakspeare himself published in our days, in the character of a poor player, and 
by subscription, I doubt if his best play would have produced him salt to his por- 
ridge. 

My companion and myself sought out Kean without loss of time; and we 
soon arrauged with him hours for fencing-matches at our respective barrack- 
rooms. But though we managed that he should not quite lose his labour, his 
visits were not made in the capacity of master, for we were either of us quite 
a mateh for him. 

Nothing could exceed Kean’s good conduct and unpresuming manners du- 
ring some weeks that I knew him this way. Several of the officers of the gar- 
rison met him with us on these occasions, and a strong interest was excited for 
/him. He owed to this cause, I believe, rather than to any just appreciation of 
| his professional merit, a good benefit, and some private kindnesses. But when 
| I look back to that period, in which his talent was certainly as matured as in 


| two or three years later, I cannot bring myself to believe that he played so well 














| then as when be filled me with such delight on the boards of old Drury. A man | 


| of his vigorous genius required excitement to bring it into full play. His bold 
conceptions and original style must have wanted, even to himself, some stronger 
test than his own judgment, displayed as they were in the confined sphere of 
little country theatres. And all that has since been received with such en- 
thusiasm must then have been considered at the best as doubtful and obscure. 
Kean was decidedly considered far superior to his immediate associates, or to 
strolling players generally, in the common acceptation of the term. But he 
| might have gone on, perhaps, to the present time, as the hero of such compa- 
| nies as old Cherry's, had not one ehance critic, Dr Drury, of Harrow, pos- 
sessed discrimination enough to feel his merit, and influence sufficient to bring 
it into notice. 
| ‘The last thing I recollect of Kean in Waterford was the performance for his 
benefit. The play was Hannah Moore’s tragedy of *‘ Percy,” in which he. of 
| course, played the hero. Elwina was played by Mrs. Kean, “her first (and I 
| am pretty sure her last) appearance on any etage.”” Nothing could be more 
| médtocre than her performance ; yet she was applauded to her heart's content 
| Kean was so popular both as an actor and from the excellent character he bore, 
' that the audience thought less of the actress’s demerits than of the husband's | 
| feelings. And besides this, the débutante had many personal friends in her na- 
| tive gity, and among the gentry of the neighbourhood, for she had been govern- 


| ess to the children of a lacy of large fortune, who used all her influence at this 
! benefit. After the tragedy, Kean gave a specimen of tight-rope dancing, and 
| another of sparring, with a professional pugilist. He then played the leading 
| part in a musical interlude ; and finished with Chimpanzee, or some such name, 
/the monkey in the melodramatic pantomime of ‘ La Perouse ;” and in this 
| character he showed agility scarcely surpassed by Mazurier or Gouffe, and touchi- 
es of deep tragedy in the monkey's death-scene, which made the whole au- 
| dience shed tears. 
| A few years afterwards I happened to be in London; and Kean was then in 
| the very height of his reputation, for he was firmly established, having triumph- 
| ed over the envious, or conscientious, opposition of the Kemble school, and 
steud his ground against the more perilous risk of public caprice. I had heard 
of his great success in the capital, and had followed the accounts of his various 
| performances with much interest. I was curious also to form a judgment of the 
| man's real character, in this intoxicating state of triumph and celebrity. I 
therefore determined to call on him, and repaired one morning to his house, in 
Clarges Street, Piccadilly. 1 had no sooner sent up my card than the servant 
| came quickly down stairs again to the parlour, requesting I would wa!k up to 
the drawing-room ; and before I could reach the stairs, Kean himself had sprung 
| half way down them, to greet me with the most cordial welcome. Had he re- 
| ceived the visit of a powerful patron or generous benefactor, he could not, or at 
least need not, have shown more gratitude than he evinced at the recollection of 
| my slight services, in passing some tickets for his Chimpanzee benefit, so long 
before. 

I consider this trait in Kean’s conduct a fair test of his character. It was 
| thoroughly disinterested ; and was not a mere burst of good feeling, nor a dis- 
| play of ostentation—for these would have been sufficiently satisfied with a mo- 
mentary expression. But his whole behaviour, during a couple of months that 
I remained in London at that time, the spring of 1816, was a continuance of 
friendly attentions. I dined with him frequentiy, and met at his house much 
good company. Persons of very high respectability, and many of them of 
rank, were among his constant guests. His dinners were excellent, but his 
style of home Jiving did not appear extravagant; and the evening parties were 
extremely pleasant, with a great deal of good music. 

Kean himself sang very agreeably, though without science. But he was an 
excellent mimic, not only in the burlesque imitation of such vocalists as Incle- 
don, Michael Kelly, and others, but of a good style of singing, apart from indi- 
vidual peculiarities. I do not recollect to have met with any man professionally 
literary on these occasions. Miss Plumtree, the translator of some of Kotze- 
bue’s plays, and of a Tour in Ireland, of which Kean was the main subject, was 
of all these parties, and seemed almost domiciliated in the family. Nothing 
could be more friendly or hospitable than the conduct of the worthy hostess. 
whom I had never formerly seen but in her solitary exhibition at Waterford. 
She was, in her own house, and surrounded by every thing that might dazzle the 
mind's eye, and dizzy the brain of almust any one, a fair specimen of natural 
character. Her head was evidently turned by all her husband's fame and her 
own finery; and their combined consequences were visibly portrayed in her 
looks, and bodied forth with exquisite matre/é. But there was withal a shrewd- 
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ness, an off-handedness, and tact quite Irish; and, what was still more so, a 

warm-hearted and overflowing recognizance of ever sv trivial a kindness, or | 
tribute of admiration, offered to ‘* Edmund” before he became a “ great man.” | 
] was consequently a favourite with her; and] retain a strong recollection of | 
her kindness. 

During this period of frequent intercourse I often went to the theatre with 
Kean, and was introduced by him to the green-room, and to several of the princi- 
pal actors. But I do not remember to have ever seen more than one or two of | 
them at his house ; and I was only once in his company at a tavern, and that by 
accident, though I knew he was in the constant habit of repairing to some one or | 
other to pass the night, after a most pleasant party at home had broken up, or he | 
had retired from an overflowing theatre, panting with the still felt excitement of | 
his splendid acting. On the occasion to which I allude, I had inyited him to dine 
with meat the Sabloniére Hotel, in Leicester-square. I promised him a snug 
dinner and a quiet party; and I accordingly had but two others to meet him: 
one anold Etonian of Kean’s own standing, afteswards a clergyman, whose poeti- 
cal talents were beginning to be well-known; the other, a gentleman, a friend of 
the latter, who had considerable powers of imitation, and, among other speci- 
mens, was fond of giving some of Kean himself. 

He was very punctual to the hour, six o'clock ifI rightlyremember. His car- 
riage drove up tothe door, and he stepped out of it, in full dress, a silk-lined 
coat, white breeches, buckles in his shoes, &c. He apologized for coming in so | 
flashy a style to a simple bachelor’s dinner, saying, that he must leave me as ear- | 
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ly as nine to attend a party where he was particularly expected. When that hour 
arrived we none of usthought of breaking up. The dinner had gone off well; 
and some excellent wine marvellously aided in keeping up the sociability of the 
evening. ‘The valuable horses were kept waiting somewhat unmercifully, and 
messenger after messenger came in search of my unpunctual guest only to be 
treated with the same neglect as their predecessors. At length, as the clock 
struck midnight, Kean said it was impossible for him ‘to break his engage- 
ment ;’’ and he proposed that my friends and I should accompany him. We 
were all four very much under the influence of each other’s example: and 
no objection was made by the invited to a proposition which was scarcely com- 
prehended. 

We all squeezed as wel! as we could into Kean’s chariot, which waited at the 
door, and away we went, nut knowing or caring in what direction. After a short 
time, and a furious drive, the carriage stopped at the head of a very narrow pas- 
sage. We got out without any order of precedence, and followed our leader, 
with considerable assistance from the walls of the passage, against which we 

‘* Went knicketty knock, 
Like pebbles in Carisbrook Well 

We arrived at an open door, evidently that of a tavern or hotel from the bustling 
welcome awarded to Roscius and to us, who followed hii, by the self-announcing 
landlord, and half a score of .waiters, women, and attendant gazers, who all 
struggled for a look at ‘the great man.” He staggered rapidly up stairs, and we 
three after him; and he, to the apparent horror of several of the waiters and 
others, dashed at once at the large folding doors of the first-floor apartment, and 
in we all rushed into a room where there were assembled full sixty persons at a 
long supper table. A shout of applause hailed Kean as he entered ; but when 
we popped in after him, a loud murmur of disapprobation was raised. A hustling 
sort of expostulation and explanation ensued ; which terminated in our being 
obliged to withdraw, along with Kean and four er five of the party, into an ad- 
joining room, where we were made to comprehend the outrageous violation com- 
mitted by the grand master of the association against the rigid iaw, of which he 
was the founder, that no stranger could be admitted into the society without a 
formal introduction, and a regular accordance with its sacred regulations. 

In short, we each entered our name in an expensive register, got a printed 
card in return, paid two or three pounds for fees, took a mock oath, blind-folded, 
on an old book of ballads, and were then announced as members, in due form, 
of the notorious association, or club, or fraternity, called collectively ‘The 
Wolves.” 

Among the three-score persons cornposing this assembly I did not recognize a 
face, with but one exception, and that in the person of a comedian named Ox- 
berry, at whose performance ot Justice Greedy, in‘*A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts,” Thad heartily laughed a few nights before. I had no notion of what sort 
of company Iwas in. Indeed, I had no clear conception of any thing but lights, 
looking-glasses, bottles, and decanters. I remember that Kean, from the head 
of the table which had been reserved for him, stammered a speech in return for 
his health being drunk ; and that I, and my two brother novices that sat beside 
me, laughed in such immoderate ill-breeding at the whole adventure, that we 
soon became ashamed of ourselves, aud by a simultaneous movement left the 
room. 

When I heard next morning some particulars about “The Wolves,” and that 
the place of their orgies was a tavern off the Strand, called “the Coal-Hole,” I 
was thoroughly out of conceit with my friend Kean’s convivial pursuits. I, how- 
ever, gave him full credit for his unwillingness to tell the sort of place he was 
about to introduce me to; and, as if by tacit consent, we neither of us ever 
mentioned tt to the other afterwards. 

It was at this period I was initiated by Kean into another species of society, 
toknow something of which I had a great curiosity. I remember the advice 
given in one of Lord Bacon's essays to ‘see and observe in great cities, triumphs, 





masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, capital executions, and suck shows,’ and I * 


thought that a boxing-match, or prize-fight, came fairly into the et cateras. I 
therefore expressed awish to Kean to be present at one of these exhibitions ; 
and an opportunity soon offered. He was in high reputation with “ the fancy,” 
as one of its most liberal patrons, and a distinguished amateur I frequently saw 
at his house sume of its chief professors, Mendoza, Richmond the Black, and 
others, with whoin he used to have sparring bouts in hisdining-parlour. He had 
early intimation of all the fights to come, and was, I believe, an attendant at 
most of them. The battle which he took me to see was between a man named 
Certis (afterwards killed in another of those encounters) and one who bore the 
sobriguetof ** West Country Dick.” ‘The place of action was close to a village 
about ten miles from town on the western road. We rode there together, I 
being mounted on one of Kean’s handsome and spirited horses. Great honours 
were paid to him on the field, of which I, as his friend, partook. We were ad- 
mitted within the ring close to the combatants, before the fight began; anda 
number of introductions took place between Kean, myself, and the titled and 
untitied patricians and plebeians who composed the motley throng. ‘To say 
nothing of the former, I was presented in form to Mister Jackson, to Cribb, Oli- 
ver, Scioggins, and others. 

I do not mean to describe the battle: suffice it to say, it greatly excited me, 
and I by no means felt the disgust ] had anticipated. I was neither assaulted 
nor insulted ; nor was my pocket picked ; nor did I encounter any of the mishaps 
commonly incidental to so blackguard acombination. I returned to town well 
satisfied with this Midsummer day's entertainment, but have never, from that day 
to this, repeated the experiment. 

On my next visit to London the year following, (1817,) I found Kean just as I 
left him when | quitted England for France after the circumstances above stated. 
He was going en the same apparent round of home respectability, and, no doubt, 
of tavern dissipation. I dined several times at his house. I there met, as usual, 
extremely good company. But Miss Plumtree, Miss Spence, a novelist, Miss 
Benger, a woman of higher talents, and Captain Glascock, author of ** The Na- 
val Sketch Book,” were the only persous then or since connected with literature 
whom I recollect to have seen at these parties. Kean's associates were not cer- 
tainly hommes deletires. I never dreampt at the time of being classed among 
the tribe. His wife liked to have people of ton, and, when she could, of title, 
ather house. He seemed to endure, rather than take pridein them; and al- 
ways behaved wlth great decorum and good manners. But when the company 
took leave, and he was free, his hours of enjoyment began; and I fancy he often 
slept from home. 

Among the dinner company, Alderman and Mrs. Cox always had a place. 
She was so little remarkable in any way that I can scarcely remember her ap- 
pearance. She had nothing attractive about her, certainly, either as to person 
or manners. 

Jt was now that I began to perceive in Kean (what had not, perhaps, become 
established during my former visit in London) an evident affectation of singu- 
larity, an overstrained boldness of demeanour, a rage for being conspicuous, not 
merely as an actor, but asa man. He was still much sought after by the aris- 
tocracy, who were proud of showing such a ‘lion’ in their social menageries. 
He made it a boast that he refused their invitations, and despised their patronage ; 
and that he knew they meant him no honour by those distinctions, which were 
only so many negative tributes offered to their own importance. 

There was, no doubt, much truth inthis. ‘The theory was good. The vice 
consisted in Kean’s method of acting on it. There is a wide line between the 
servility to rank which degrades too many men of talent in England, and the 
fierce contempt of it assumed by some few others. It requires but small intel- 
lect to see through the general motives of aristocratical patronage ; but much 
tact and knowledge of life are essential to hold it at its just value, and turn it to 
real account. Kean, from the circumsiances of his whole eareer until this pe- 
riod, had no opportunity of acquiring such knowledge; and nature had not given 
him that prompt sentiment des convenances which some French writer considere 
the great test of genius. 

Kean thought that as he would not fawn upon title, he must necessarily shun 
every one who was ‘a lord’ merely because he aras one. His impatient vanily made 
him see but himself alone in the large companies, where he was, no doubt, an 
attractive object; and he took alarm at being exhibited as a show. He did not 
appreciate the advantages which a man less self-enamoured finds in the man- 
sions of the great, those shrines of the glorious works of art, those arenas 
where the collision of learning, taste, and talent brings forth a brilliant galaxy of 
brilliant things not to be met with elsewhere. If this atmosphere occasionally 
intoxicates those who are not born init, it is a tribute paid by Nature to civiliza- 
tion: but he who sacrifices his independence to exist in it on suf/erance would be 
most respectable, though less refined, had he lived obscure, and died in his na- 
tive sphere, be that ever so lowly. 

Kean grew angry at the haughty condescension lavished on him by his noble 
entertainers. A man of inofe sense, or one better bred, would have admitted 
and smiled at it. If a portion of the English nobility fancy themselves formed 
of adifferent clay, or breathed into by a purer essence, than the class just below 
it in the social scale, it .s chiefly from the adoration offered to it by that very 
class. Whocan blame the aristocracy, which, seeing the servility, contemns 
the sycophants! Toone who has lived much abroad, and known society in an 
aspect of rational and graduated equality (so to express it), the “exclusive” ar- 
rogance at home is more melancholy than irritating. The “ fantastic tricks” 
played, at acrisis like this, may indeed be wept at, both by angels and men, in 
pity for the death-struggle in which they originate. 

Kean had not the discrimination to distinguish, perhaps not the good luck to 
meet with, any of the delightful exceptions to the general rule. The only “ lurd”’ 
he could tolerate was Lord Byron,—a fatal fancy on his part, if as 1 have reason 
to think, the example of the poet influeuced most banefully the conduct of the 
actor. That Byron himself was discontented with his greatness is very certain, 
—a humiliating caprice of Nature. Unsatisfied with celebrity almost unbounded, 
he panted for distinction of a far less nobler kind. Sated with admiration, he 
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longed toexcite wonder. Fame was not enough for him ; his ambition was too 
big for the sphere assigned him by fate. In forcing it beyond that, the recoil 
was a death-stroke to both his reputation and his happiness. 

Who will refuse to see an analogy in character between Byron and his avowed | 
archetype, Bonaparte? It must be sympathy which leads to imitation. And | 
what Byron was to Bonaparte, Kean most assuredly was to Byron. My readers 
must not be startled by the rapprochement, nor think that the greatest conqueror 
of the age is degraded by forming one in the trinity of fame with the greatest 
poet and the greatest actor. And, after all, which was most a stage-player of 
the three? Was not the political world the great theatre of Napoleon's deeds 
—the social world of Byron's doings? Did not both act a pact from first to last 
and was not Kean more an actor in the broad gaze of Loudon life than on the 
narrow boards of Drury Lane? Tne generic signs of genius were common to 
them all; and they were undoubtedly of the same species of mind. Had their 
relative positions been reversed, their individual career had most probably been 
the same, or nearly se. Reckless, restless, adventurous, intemperate , brain- 
fevered by success, desperate in reverse; seeking to outdo their own destiny for 
good ; and rushing upon dangers and difficulties, which they delighted first to 
make, and then to plunge within. 

Napoleon in Egypt, Byron in Greece, Kean in Canada,—each at the head of 
his wild and half-savage tribe, —present analogies which the shades of the scep- 
tered soldier and the laurelled lord must not take fright at. ‘They were each, 
on their several stages, acting the self-same part—straining for the world’s ap- 
plause, not labouring for their own delight; and though there was more great- 
ness in the one instance, and more glory in the other, the inspiration was, per- 
haps, precisely similar in all, The grand distinction in favour of Napole on, was, 
all through, not that he was an emperor, but that he was an original. Byron was 
an extravagant copy ; Kean an absurd one. 

But if we take the closing scenes of the three,—St. Helena, Missolonghi, 
Richmond ; and it requires no overstretch of fancy to trace the parallel,—Kean 
had the great advantage. in the assuaging farewell of an only child, and the em- 
braces of an injured but relenting wife, from which latter the premature death 
of his had debarred Napoleon, and which distance alone (let us hope) denied to 
Byron. 

Even though Kean, in the early summer of his celebrity, rejected with vio- 
lent (and also, be it allowed, with vulgar) scorn the proffered society of the 
great, he might wisely, at this epoch, have retired into the simple rauge of the 
middle classes, with the respectable reserve of a Kemble, a Young, or a Macrea- 
dy. He might, like them, have been an honour to his profession, the founder of 
his family’s fortune ; and to-day, and for many days to come, alive, and well, and 
happy. But he had been inoculated with the rage for notoriety ; and that he was 
resolved to obtain, even at the price of ruin—and to scek, even in the depths of 
disrepute @ 

What were the particulars of his conduct at this time I had no opportunities 
of learning, and no desire to learn. I was sorry to see him so evidently drop off 
from his more respectable connexions. The “evil days’ on which he fell I was 
soon out of the way of knowing the details of; but I heard much of his extrava- | 
gance,—his feats of horsemanship and boatmanship—wonderful journeys and | 
rowing-matches—freaks of unseemly presumption with regard to authors—affairs 
of gallantry—Thames prize-wherries—a tame lion—and a secretary. By the | 
aid of many a foolish accessory, poor Kean was gaining his object and wasting 
his means; filling the penny trampet of an ignoble fame ; squandering tke fine 
revenue arising from his professional receipts ; and losing, one by one, his grieved 
supporters, who clung to him long, in spite of the frantic obstinacy with which | 
he tore himself away. And allthis [ maintain to have been foreign from the | 
ruling tendencies of his mind. Early impressions may perhaps have deceived 
me; but I can never forget the modest, unassuming demeanour, and the respect- 
able and industrious conduct of Kean, when I first kuew him. before false taste 
and a bad example taught him an unreal estimate of renown. 

* * * * * * 





And now the public began to grow discontented with the notoriously libertine 
life which Kean led. He had never, I believe, yet disappointed a London au- 
dieuce, but on one occasion. The circumstances of this one he often related to 
me. He had gone todine somewhere about ten miles from town with some old | 
friends of early days, players, of course, fully intending to be at the theatre in | 
time for the evening’s performance. But temptation and the bottle were too | 
strong for him; he out-stayed his time, got érunk, and lost all recollection of | 
Shakspeare, Shylock, Drury Lane, and the duties they entailed on him. His | 
friends, frightened at the indiscretion they had caused, despatched Kean’'s servant, 
with his empty chariot, and a well-framed story, that the horses had been 
frightened, near the village where Kean had dined, at a flock of geese by the 
road-side ; that the carriage was upset, and the unfortunate tragedian’s shoulder | 

' 
| 


dislocated. This story was repeated from the stage by the manager; and the 
rising indignation of the audience (who had suffered the entertainments to 
be commenced by the farce) was instantly calmed down into commisseration and 
regret. 

The following morning Kean was shocked and bewildered at discovering | 
the truth of his situation. But how must his embarrassment have been in- | 
creased on Jearning that several gentlemen had already arrived from town to | 
make anxious inquiries forhim! He jumped out of bed, and, to his infinite af- 
fright, he saw, amongst the carriages, those of Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Whit- 
bread, and others of his leading friends, whose regard for him brought them to 
see into his situation in person. Luckily for him, his old associates, the actors, 
had, with great presence of mind and practised effontery, carried on the cecep- 
tion of the preceding night. The village apothecary lent himself to it, and, with 
a grave countenance, confirmed the report ; and Kean himself was obliged to be- 
come a party, nolens volens, in the hoax. His chamber was accordingly darkened, 
his face whitened, his arm bandaged. A few of the most distinguished inquirers 
were admitted to his bed-side: no one discovered the cheat: and, tocrown it 
completely, he appeared, in an incredibly short time, on the boards of old Drury 
again, the public being carefully informed that his respect and gratitude towards 
them urged himtorisk the exertion, notwithstanding his imperfect convalescence, 
and to go through the arduous parts of Richard, Macbeth, and Othello, on three 
successive nights, with his arm in a sling! 

This circumstance occurred before I renewed my acquaintance with Kean in | 
London, in {817 ; but he could not so successfully conceal the open irregelari- | 
ties of his life. His professional reputation remained long at its great elevation ; | 
but his moral fame was fast sinking. He, by degrees, disgusted those who had 
been his firmest upholders ; he dropped, litile by little, out of the best society ; 
and I believe it was only at his own house, where several persons of great re- 
spectability continued to visit, that he saw any company but the dissipated dregs 
of * Life in London.” 





——- 
CHESs. 

Some pique themselves on discernment of character by physiognomy, some 
look to configuration of brain, while others augur from hand-writing ; this species 
of divination, however, being mainly monopolized by the feminine gender. As 
to ourselves, we hoid to chess-playing. We calculate upon prognosticating more 
of character, inteliect, and predominating passiuns by playing with a man at chess, 
than by all the instructions of Lavater, Spurzheim, and Deville, put together 
It is the “ speaking grammar” of the human heart. It approaches nearest to 
what a fanciful man is said to have once desired, that men’s hearts were cased in 
glass, so that each might peer into the innermost recesses of his neighbour's 
soul. I[tis an illustration of the celebrated Novum Organum, you deduce 
causes from their effects after the manner of the Baconian philosophy, and a 
knowledge of those causes is a knowledge of the man ; aud whereas success in | 
generalization depends on the accuracy of individual experiments, so a correct | 
knowledge of individual charaeter is essential to true knowledge of the world. 

Phis new system of hotation is to the moral world what the discovery of | 
fluxions, in their facilitation of calculation, was to the mathematical. From the | 
incalculable advantages derivable from chess as a test of character, we may not 
unreasonably surmise that a certain proficiency in this science will form,ere long, 
an indispensable qualification for all anibassadors to foreign courts, law officers, 
post-masters and police superintendents; while we confidently anticipate the 
happiest results from the application of the same test in naval and military pro- 
motions. Domestic life might at the same time participate in the general 
benefits. Preliminary matrimonial calculations or courtships might on this plan be 
conducted, ifnot with greater satisfaction, at least with more certainty ofa desirable 
finale, and many a heart might flutter on unbroken. j 

For the present we attempt only a general Outiine, reserving our more elaborate 
treatise fora neat little pocket 12mo,—haying been prevented accepting an 
offer made us to concentrate our remarks in a review of Mr. Lewis's two last 
adinirable octavos in the Quarterly, by the annexation to the offer of a condition 

our indomitable spirit (unlike some others, we Opine) utterly abhors, that of in- 
tersprinkling our literary and philosophical lucubrations with political allusions. — 
Respondeat superior. 

Attend then to the following rules :-— 

In sitting own to play, take notice how far your adversary troubles himself 
about arranging the board and men, or whether he obtrudes all the preliminary 
settlement upon yourself. If the latter, and if he makes you set a good part of his 
own men for him, you may be sure he reckons himself something too good for 
you, and stands high in his own esteem. At Cambridge we called such a man | 
bumptrous. It attends him in all his actions through life.—“ L’dme n'a pas de 
— la conduite ne révéle. L'amour propre est le plus grand de tous les flat- 
eurs 


Some players move very quick, not only at the commencement of the game, 
but all through it 


ders. The most critical situatior is alike with the earliest command only a mo- | 





| all subjects on which they conceive themselves well informed. 


| one they are conscious of surpassing in general acquirements. 


‘ dock-yard to obtain liquor. 
They sometir ses make good moves, but always many blun- [ 


mentary regard and pass half-examined. Such men are clever, and get on in the 
world by pure luck—rash in enterprise, uncertain in execution. Avoid much 
dealing with them. Of high mettle, impatient of controul, and reckless of con- 
sequences, they will bring you into trouble. The quickest player we ever met 
with was a Spanish refugee. All Spaniards play quick. ‘Their national charac- 
ter isimpetuosity. “ Aussitét dit, aussitét fait.” 

If an adversary, to whom yuu know yourself to be greatly superior, refuses to 
take odds in playing with you, and yet does not scruple to be perpetually taking 
back moves when he leaves a piece * en prise,” set him down for a good-for-no- 
thing, shuffling fellow. He hasa mean heart. He will retail wise men’s say- 
ings as his own: he will be a downright plagiarist, cut a dash on borrowed 
finances, or exemplify what is termed the shabby genteel. Have no concern with 
him. L’orgueil ne veut pas devoir, et Vamour propre née veut pas payer.—Roche- 
foucault. 

A chess-player always opening his game when he has the attack, on the 
queen's side, may be generally set down as a stupid fellow, of paucity of ideas, 
and small inventive resources—a bad companion—his temperament nervous, and 
political creed conservative. Many old bachelors adopt this opening, but by no 
means exclusively. J/ n'a pas inventé la poudre.—Old proverb. 

If your antagonist on being checkmated, or receiving unawares any decisive 
blow, takes the liberty of giving the chess-table a somerset, and inflicts a gene- 
ral dispersion on the men; discuss hot with such a man politics, religion, or the 
fair sex, lest you die by the hand of aduelist. Genus wrrviabile. 

An artful chess-player, ever and anon tempting you by exposure of pieces to 
gain his end, perpetually endeavouring to blockade your pieces, and aiming at 
double checks and checks by discovery, will not be unmindful of the stratagems 
of chess in the game of life. Bon avocat, mauvais voisin. 

If your adversary plays well, in the attack, the king’s gambit; is nothing dis- 
concerted though skilfally opposed ; deep in his plans, decisive in execution, and 
keeping you from first to last in unbroken tarmoil by the dexterity of his manceu- 
vres, he will usually make his way in the world, or he will be a rich man without 
a shilling in his pocket. He will be a good military tactician and an acute advo- 


| cate. He will expose fallacies, detect hypocrisy and fraud, and make himself 


master of any subject he applies himself to investigate. 
ponder with patience. 
scientific inventions. 
An indecisive character may be detected in a few moves. In/lecision and cav- 
tion must not be confounded: the latter is as essential to a fine chess-player as to 


He will sift deeply and 
He might form an ingenious mechanic, and succeed in 


success in all the undertakings in life, and is an act of the judgment ;—the for- | 


mer is an evidence of deficiency in the reasoning powers, and adverse to their 
free exercise. 


from a relaxed condition of the mental energies. ‘To have any dealings with such 
men, especially to co-operate with tiem, is a positive nuisance ; and to place our 
interests in their hands, may be emphatically called, placing them at their dispo- 
sal! Deliberate Roma, perit Saguntum. 

Those players who are exceedingly fidgetty and fretful under defeat, though 
often tolerable players, are invariably impatient of contradiction, and positive on 
This class will 
usually be found amongst elderly persons; and they will sometimes sooner re- 
fuse to encounter a youthful antagonist whose superiority they have experienced, 
than subject themselves to the annoyance of yielding to the greater merits of 
Such men lie 
sleepless all night after a beating, and rise feverish with a head-ache. 

A good player husbands well all his resources, never gives up an advantage he 
can pussibly maintain, or thinks the smallest advantage too mean an acquisition 
Such men die rich. A player careless in his good fortunc, and prodigal of his 
advantages, will experience reverses in his passage through life, and complain 
of the decrees of Providence. No chess-player who attempts to succeed through 
unfair means, or by snappish play, can be a man of integrity. An honourable- 
minded man will rather lose a trifling advantage than leave an impression on his 
antagonist that he has been deficient in courtesy and liberality. he object in 
playing at chess is to win the game, but the end only satisfies the means under the 
ordinary honourable imitations. He who would violate this generally received 
rule,—founded on the best feelings of virtue and justice, wil! sell not his birth- 
right only, but his conscignce for a mess of pottage: if a monarch, he will rule 
by torture and terror and venality; if a subject, he will compromise his princi- 
ples with a bribe, hesitate at nothing in securing a favourite object, and set con- 
sistency and moral honesty at defiance. Sucha character must Mrs. Trollope’s 
reviewer in the Quarterly have been, who could hymn the praises of a book in 
which every principle of decency, morality, and religion is thrown to the winds, 


to get a fling at republican institutions ; and we cannot but suspect the communi- 


) cation must have emanated from that gentleman by whom the appearance of our 


review, before alluded to, was interdicted, unless we illustrated the evils of 


| power being lodged in the middle classes, by an exemplification of the weakness 
| of pawns sustained by the superior combatants. 


Let the reader mark well the 
foregoing illustrations, and, adding to them the resu 
shall leave him in possession of a chess-table answering some of the most 
valuable purposes of Fortunatus’s wishing-cap. ‘* Has valicinationes eventus 
comprobavit.” 








——— 
PETER SIMPLE. 

[ Continued from the Albion of Sept. 7. . 
Once more with my family, I must acquaint the reader with what had oc- 
curred since my departure. My eldest sister, Lucy, had married an officer in 
the army, a Captain Fielding, and his regiment having been ordered out to India, 
had accompanied her husband, and letters had been received, just before my 
return, announcing their safe arrival at Ceylon. My second sister, Mary, had 


been also engaged to be married, aud from her infancy was of extremely delicate | 


health. She was very handsome, and mach admired. Her intended husband 


was a baronetof good family ; but unfortunately she caught a cold at the assize | 


ball, and went off in adecline. Shedied about two months before my arrival, 
and the family were in deep mourning. My third sister, Ellen, was still unmar- 
ried, she, also, wasa very beautiful girl, and now seventeen. My mother's 
constitution was much shaken by the loss of my sister Mary. and the separa- 
tion from her eldestchild. As for my father, even the loss of his daughter ap- 
peared to be wholly forgotten in the unwelcome intelligence which he had re- 
ceived, that my uncle's wife had been safely dehvered of a soa, which threw 
him out of the anticipated titles and estates of my grandfather. It was, indeed, 
a house of mourning. My mother’s grief I respected, and [ tried all [ could to 
console her; thatof iy father was so evidently worldly, and so at variance with 


his clerical profession, that I must acknowledge | felt more of anger at it than of | board 


sorrow. He had become morose and sullen, harsh to those around him, and not 
so kind to my mother as her state of mind and health made it his duty to be, even 
if inclination were wanted. He seldom passed any portion of the day with her, 
and in the evening she went to bed very early, so that there was litle communi- 
cation between them. My sister was a great consolation to her, and so I hope 


was I; she often said so, as she embraced me, and the tears rolled down her | 


cheeks, and I could not help surmising that those tears were doubled from the 
coolness and indifference, if not unkindness, with which my father behaved to her. 
As for my sister, she was an angel; and as I witnessed her considerate atten- 
tions to my mother, the total forgetfulness of self which she displayed, (so dif- 
ferent from my father, who was all seif,) T often thought what a treasure she 
would prove to any man who was fortunate enough to wir her love. Such was 
the state of my family when I returned home. 

[had been home about a week, when one evening, after dinner, I submitted 
to my father the propriety of trying to obtain my promotion. 

*} ean do nothing for you, Peter; I have no interest whatever ;' 
moodily, 

“I do not think much is required, sir,” replied I ; ‘* my time wiil be served on 
the 20th of next month. If I pass, which I trust I shal! be able to do, my name 
having been mentioned in the public despatches, will render it a point of no very 
great difficulty to obtain my commission at the request of my grandfather.” 

“Yes, your grandfather might succeed, [ have no doubt: but I think you have 
little chance now in that quarter. Your uncle hasason, and we are thrown out 
You are not aware, Peter, how selfish peuple are, and how little they will exert 
themselves for their relations. 
the announcement of my brother's increase to his family. 
been near him, for I know that it is of no use.” 

“T must think otherwise of Lord Privilege, my dear father, until your opi- 
nion is confirmed by his own conduct. 
terest, I grant; but still he was very kind, and appeared to be partial to me.” 

“Well, well, you can try all you can, but you'll soon see of what stuff this 
world is made. Iam sure I hope it will be so, for what is to become of you 


’ 


Indeed, I have never 


, children if I die, I do not know—lI have saved little or nothing.” 


I remained at home until my time was complete, aud then set off for Plymouth 
to undergo my examination. “The passing day had been fixed by the admiral for 
the Friday, and as I arrived on Wednesday, I amused myself during the day, 
walking about the dock-yard, and trying all I could to obtain further information 
in my profession. On the Thursday, a party of soldiers from the depot were 
embarking at the landing-place in men-of-war boats, and, as I understood, were 
about to proceed to India. J witnessed the embarkation, and waited till they 
shoved off, and then walked to the anchor wharf to ascertain the weights of the 
respective anchors of the different classes of vessels in the king’s service. 

I had not been there long, when I was attracted by the squabbling created by 
a soldier, who, it appeared, had quitted the ranks to ran up to the tap in the 
He was very drunk, ari was followed by a young 
woman with a child in her arms, who was endeavouring to pacify him. 

« Now be quiet, Patrick, jewel,” said she, clinging to him, “sure it’s enough 


It arises from want of concentration of our ideas ; from a weak- | 
ness, (or if we may apply to intellectual the same terin as to physical faculties,) 


s of his own experience, we | 


replied he | 


Your grandfather has never invited me, since | 


That [am not so much an object of in- | 


—— a 
that you've left the ranks, and will come to disgrace when you get on boaid. 
Now, be quiet, Patrick, and let us ask for a boat, and then perhaps the officer will 
think it was all a mistake, and let you off alsy, and sure I'll spake to Mr. 
O’Rourke, and he's a kind man ” Li ' 

| Out wid you, you cratur, is it Mr. O’Rofitke you'd be having a conversation 
_ wid, and he be chuckling you under that chin of your’s. Out wid you, Mary, 
| and lave me to find myway on board. Is it a boat I want, when I can swim like 
, St. Patrick, wid my head under my arm, if it wasn’t on my shoulders? At all 
events, | can wid my nappersack and musket to boot.” 

The young woman cried, and tried to restrain him, but he broke from her, 
; and running down to the wharf, dashed off into the water. The young woman 
ran to the edge of the wharf, perceived him sinking, and shrieking with despair, 
threw up her arms in heragony. ‘The child fell, struck on the edge of the piles, 
turned over, and before I could cateh hold of it, sank into the sea. ‘ The child! 
the child!’ barst forth in another wild scream, and the poor creature lay at my 
feet in violent fits. I looked over, the child had disappeared ; but the soldier 
was still struggling with his head above water. He sank and rose again—a boat 
was pulling towards him, but he was quite exhausted. He threw back his arms 
as if in despair, and was about disappearing under the wave, when, no longer 
able to restrain myself, I leaped off the high wharf and swam to his assistance, 
just in time to Jay hold of him as he was sinking forthe last time. I had not 
been in the water a quarter of a minute before the boat came up to us, and drag- 
ged uson board. ‘The soldier was exhausted aud speechless. I, of course. was 
only very wet. The boat rowed to the landing-p'ace at my request, and we were 
both put onshore. ‘The kuapsack which was fixed on the scldier’s back, and his 
regimentals, indicated that he belonged to the regiment just embarked, and I 
stated my opinion that as soon as he was a little recovered, he had better be 
taken on board. As the boat which picked us up was one of the men-of-war 
boats, the officer, who had been embarking the troops, and had been sent on 
shore again to know if there were any yet left behind. consented. Ina few 
minutes the soldier recovered, aud was able to sit up and speak, and I only want- 
ed to ascertain the state of the poor young woman whom I had left on the wharf. 
In a few minutes she was led to us by the warder, and the scene between her 
| and her hushand was most affecting. When she had become a little composed, 
she turned round to me, where I| stood dripping wet, and, intermingled with 
lamentations for the child, showering down emphatic blessings on my head, in- 
qnirei my name. ‘Give it to me!” she cried; * give it to me on paper, in 
writing, that I may wear it next my heart, read and kiss it every day of my life, 
and never forget to pray for you, and to bless you !” 

“Til tell it vou. My name——” 

‘ Nay, write it down for me—write it down. 
All the saints bless you' d 
pair.” 

The officer commanding the boat handed mea pencil and a card; I wrote my 
name and gave it to the poor woman; she took my hand asI gave it to her, 
kissed the card repeatedly, and put it into her bosom. ‘The officer, impatient to 
shove off, ordered her husband into the boat—she followed, clinging to him wet 
as he was—the boat shoved off, and I hastened up to the inn to dry my clothes. 
Tcould not help observing, at the time, how the fear of a greater evil will absorb 
all consideration for a minor. Satisfied that her husband had not perished, she 
had hardly once appeared to remember that she had lost her child. 

I had only brought one suit of clothes with me: they were in very good con- 
dition when I arrived, but salt water plays the devil with auniform. I laid in 
bed until they were dry, but when I put them on again, not being before too large 
for me, for I grew very fast, they were now shrunk and shrivelled up, su as to be 
much too smati. My wrists appeared below the sleeves of my coat—my trow- 
sers had shrank half way epto my knees—the buttons were all tarnished, and 
altogether I certainly did not wear the appearance of a gentlemanlike, smart 
midshipman. JT would have ordered another suit, but the examinatian was to 
take place at ten o'clock the next morning, and there was notime. I was there- 
fore obliged tu appear as I was, on the quarter-deck of the line-of-battle-ship, on 
board of which the passing was to take place. Many others were there to un- 
dergo the same ordeal, all strangers to me, and, as I perceived by their nods and 
wiuks to each other as they walked up and down in their smart clothes, not at 
all inclined to make my acquaintance 
| ‘There were many before me on the list, and our hearts beat every time that a 

name was called, an‘ the owner of it walked aft into the cabin. Some returned 

with jocund faces, and our hopes mounted with the anticipation of similar good 
furtune ; others came out melancholy and crest-fallen, and then the expression 
| of their countenances was communicated to our own, and we quailed with fear 
| and apprehension. I have no hesitation in asserting, that although “ passing” 
may be a proof of being qualified, nut passing is certain!y no proof to the contrary. 
[lave knows many of the cleverest young men turned back (while others of in- 
| ferior abilities have succeeded) merely from the feeling of awe occasioned frem 
the peculiarity of the situation; and it is not to be won:lered at, when it is consi- 
| dered that ali the labour and exertion of six years is at stake at this appalling 
moment. Atlast my naine was called, and almost breathless from anxiety, 
| | entered the cabin, where I found myself in the presence of the three captains 
| who were to decide whether I was fit to hold a commission in bis Majesty’s 
|service. My logs and certificates were examined aud approved. My time 
caleulated and allowed to be correct. The questions in navigation which 
were pul to me were very few, for the best of all possible reasons, that most 
captains inhis Majesty's service know little or nothing of navigation. During 
their servitude as midshipmen, they learn it by reéc, without being aware of the 
principles upon which the calculations they use are founded. As lieutenants, 
their services as to navigation is seldom required, and they rapidly forget all 
about it. As captains, their whole remnant of mathematical knowledge consists 
| in being able to set down the ship's position on the chart. As for navigating the 
ship, the master is answerable; and the captains not being responsible them- 
| selves, they trust entirely to his reckoning. Of course there are exceptions, 
but what [state is the fact ; and 1f an order from the Admirality was given, that 
| all captains should pass again, although they might acquit themselves very well 
in seamanship, nineteen out of twenty would be turned back when they were 
questioned in navigation. It is from the knowledge of this fact that [ think the 
service is injured by the present system, and the captain should be held wholly 
responsible for the navigation of his ship. It has been long known that the ofh- 
cers of every other maritime state are more scieutific than our own, which is 
easily explained, from the responsibility not being invested in our captains. 
The orzin of masters in our service is singular. When England first became 
| a maritime power, ships for the king’s service were found by the Cinque Ports 
and other parties—the fighting part of the crew was composed of soldiers sent on 
All the vessels at that time had a crew of sailors, with a master to navi- 
| gate the vessel. During our bloody naval engagements with the Dutch, the same 
| system was acted upon. I think it was the Ear! of Sandwich, of whom it is 
| stated, that bis ship being in a sinking state, Lhe took a boat to hoist his flag on 
| board of another vessel in the fleet, but a shot cutting the boat in two, and the 
| weight of his armour bearing hin down, the Earl of Sandwich perished. But to 
| proceed. 
| As soon as I had answered several questions satisfactorily, I was desired to 
; stand up. ‘The captain who had interrogated me on navigation was very grave 
|in his demeanour towards me, but at the same time not uncivil. During his 
examination, he was not interfered with by the other two. The captain who 
desired me to stand up, spoke ina very harsh tone, and quite frightened me. I 
stood up pale and trembling, for | augured no good from this commencement. 
Several questions in seamanship were put to me, which I have no doubt I an- 
sivered in a very lame way, for 1 cannot even now recollect what I said. 

* | thought so,” observed the captain; ‘I judged as much from your appear- 
ance. Anofficer who is so careless of his dress, as not even to put on a decent 
coat when he appears at his examination, generally turns out an idle fellow, and 
no seaman. One would think you had served all your time in a cutter, or 

| a teu-gun brig, instead of dashing frigates. Come, sir, I'll give you one more 
| 


Sure you'll not refuse me. 
ar young man, for saving a poor woman from des- 


” 


cuance. 
I was so hurt at what the captain said, that I could not controul my feelings. 
| I replied, with a quivering lip, “that I had had no time to order another uni- 
| form,”—and I burst into tears 
| ‘Indeed, Burrows, you are rather too harsh,” said the third captain: ‘the 
lad is frightened. Let him sit down and compose himself for alittle while. Sit 
| down, Mr. Simple, and we will try you again directly.” 
| Isat down, checking my grief and trying to recall my scattered senses. The 
| captains, in the mean time, turning over the logs to pass away the time. The 
| one who had questioned me in navigation reading the Plymouth newspaper, 
' which had a few minutes before been brought on board and sent into the cabin. 
| Teh! what's this? I say, Burrows—Keats, look here,” and he pointed to a 
paragraph. ‘Mr. Simple, may I ask whether it was you who saved the soldier 
| who leaped off the wharf yesterday!” 
“ Yes, sir,” replied I, “ and that is the reason why my uniforms are so shabby. 
| I spoilt them then, and had no time to order others I did not like to say why 
they were spoilt.” I saw a change in the ¢ountenances of all the three, and it 
gave me courage. Indeed, now that my feelings had found vent, I was no longer 
| under any apprehension. <a 
| «Come, Mr. Simple, stand up again,” said the captain kindly, “ that is, if 
you feel sufficiently composed; if not, we will wait a little longer. Don’t be 
| afraid, we wish to fass you.” 
| Iwas not afraid, and stood up immediately. I answered every question satis- 
factorily, and finding that I did so, they put more difficult ones. ‘ Very good, 
very good indeed, Mr. Simple ; now let me ask you one more, it’s seldom done in 
the service, and perhaps you may not be able to answer it. Do you know how 
to club-haul a ship!” 
“ Yes, sir,” replied I, having, as the reader may recollect, witnessed the ma- 
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[ 
neuvre when serving under poor Captain Savage, and I immediately stated how 
it was to be done. . ’ 

«“ That is sufficient, Mr. Simple. I wish to ask you no more questions. I 
thought at first you were a careless officer and no seaman ; T now find you are a 
good seaman, and a gallant young man. Do you wish to ask any more ques- 
tions!” continued he, turning to the two others. 

They replied in the negative ; my passing certificate was signed, and the cap- 
tains did me the honour to shake hands with me, and wish me speedy promotion. 
‘Thus ended happily this severe trial of my poor nerves ; and as I came out of 
the cabin, no one could have imagined that I had been in such distress within, 
when they beheld the joy which irradiated my countenance. 


—~— 
Suniiiary. 


Delight of Fox Hunting.—On the last day of the season, and during a_ sharp 
run of three hours, Mr. , one of the boldest of bold hunters, on clearing 
a small fence, found himself at the bottom of a sandpit nearly twenty feet deep, 
and whilst crawling into a small excavation to prevent further danger, down 
eame Lord -—nearly upon him, and who exclaimed, “ Damn it, Jack, why 
didn't you sing out?” ‘ Hush!” replied Jack, “if you will but be quiet for | 
five minutes, they will all be down on us.” 

The Laird and the Flunkey.—‘ How had you the audacity, John, to go and 
tell some of the people of P , that I was a low mean fellow, and no gentle- 
man ?”—“ Na, na, Sir, you'l! no catch me at the like o’ that—when I gang to 
P — _, I aye keep my thoughts tae mysel.” | 

“« How is this 1”? said O’Connell to one of. the tail ona late occasion, when | 








even his relatives would not vote with him. ‘How is this? Did you not pro- 
mise me if I had you returned you would vote with me through thick and thin?” | 

“« Be aisy, be aisy, and so I did,”’ replied the honest patlander ; but you did not 
tell me that it was to be all thick !”” 

In the report of the commissioners for auditing Irish accounts, just printed, 
there is the following item in the Belfast ballast-office returns : “* Pumping water 
out of dry docks, £89-” 

Juvenile Emigrants. —Papers from the Cape of Good Hope to the Ist of June | 
inclusive have been received. It has been already mentioned that a Society | 
exists in London for the promotion of jnvenile emigration, and the teaching of | 
different kinds of trade to indigent and destitute children, and that several acres | 
of ground have been taken in the neighborhood of the metropolis, for the pur- | 
pose of training them to agricultural employments in particular. Of the lads thus 
brought up 20 were shipped for the Cape of Good Hope as atrial of the system ; 
and by these papers it appears that on their landing in that colony they were 
presented in the market, offered to public competition, and immediately found 
engagements. If any of them, however, preferred a particular trade, he was | 
appropriated by the Cape Committee to a master of the same craft. In future, | 
persons in the Colonies desirous of obtaining these apprentices will be required 
to send anorder to the parent Society in London, stating the number required, | 
and what particular uccupation. These lads are apprenticed from the age of 14 | 
to 21. 

Punishments in the French Army.—It appears from official returns, that the | 
punishments in the French army during twelve months amounted to 16,000 ; 
among which were 400 ‘‘ deaths,” in other words 400 soldiers were shot. In 
the British army, the number punished by death in the whole vf our dominions | 
at home and abroad, does not exceed two per annum on an average. It is but 
fair that this should be stated on the credit side of the British system, when 
the subject of military punishment in different countries is discussed. 


Rio de Janeiro Packets.—The packets te Rio from this port have now been 
established for about ten years, and in that time the parties have despatched (in- 
cluding extra vessels) about 3000; and it is an extraordinary fact, out of this 
number not one vessel has been lost. ‘The passages of these packets have been 
generally very short, very often beating the Falmouth packets ; for instance the 
four last, the George Canning in 46 days, Colombia 46, Statesman 55, and Mar- 
garet 48.—Liverpool paper. 

The structure of the Manchester and Liverpool rail-road is a raised edge rail 
of rolled iron, twe inches broad and one inch thick, in lengths ef twenty-five 
feet each. These are firmly knitted together and placed upon cast-iron chairs 
or pedestals, and the whoie supported at intervals of three feet by stone blocks 
twenty inches square, and twelve inches deep. Into each of the blocks two 
holes are drilled and filled up with cak plugs, and to these the pedestals bearing 
the rail are spiked down. On the embankments and other places where the 
foundation may be expected to subside, additional firmness is secured by the in- 
troduction of oak sleepers. The whole length of the read is thitty-two mites. 
and posts are placed every quarter of a mile to mark the distance.— The Rail- 
way Companion. | 

There appears plenty of work cut out for the second Reformed Parliament, 
there being not less than one hundred and thirty-four notices of motions placed 
upon the Order Book for the next Session. 

The Clerk of the Hanaper and Clerk of the Petty Bag.—According to the | 
simplicity of ancient times, writs relating to the business of the subject, and | 
the returns to them, were originally kept in a hanaper in hanaperwo ; and writs 
relating to such matters wherein the Crowa were immediately concerned were 
preserved in a little sack or bag, in parra baga ; and thence hath arisen the dis- 
tinction of the Hanaper Office, and the Petty Bag Office. The office of the 
Hanaper was instituted in the reign of Edward II. The principal and Deputy, 
who performed the duties of the office, received £3,550, in the shape of salaries, 
which is to be reduced to £260. 

The late residence of Mr. Long Wellesley, in Dover-street, has been taken on 
lease by Mr. Mellish, the great contractor, at a rental exceeding £2,000. 

Arn English company, established at Archangel, under the firm of Brand, has 
obtained from the Emperor of Russia the permission to explore and create 











| son, Esqrs., are to be the three salaried commissioners for the distribution of the 





establishments on the northern coast of Asia. At the same time, there is form- 
ing on the south coast of the Black Sea, at Trebisonde, another English estab- 
lishment, destined to open new commercial relations with Hindostan, by way of 
Persia, under the protection of the diplomatic agents of Great Britain. 

Death of the Countess of Aberdeen.—On Monday night the Countess of Aber- | 
deen expired at the residence of her husband, Argyle-House, after a severe and 
painfully protracted illness of five months. From the commencement of the | 
illness of her ladyship, no hopes were entertained of her recovery. By the Ear! | 
of Aberdeen, who was her ladyship’s second husband, she has left five children | 
—four sons and a daughter. Information was instantly sent to Scotland to the 
Marquess of Abercorn, of the death of his mother, as well as to the other 
branches of her family. 

Death of Sir Harry Goodricke.—It is our painful duty to record the death of 
Sir Harry Goodricke, Bart., at his residence, Ravensdale-park, in the couaty of 
Louth. Sir Harry had enjoyed but a very few years the princely estates left 
him by his uncle, the late Lord Clermont. He had made great improvements | 





both at the Park, and at his other residence in Louth, Clermont-park. Some | 


other works, which would have given employment to numbers, were, we under- 
stand, contemplated by Sir Harry. He was a benevolent man, and an excellent 
Jandiord. His premature death will be severely felt by all classes. The heir to 
Sir Harry’s Irish estates is a minor, eldest son of the late Chichester Fortescue, | 
Esq., formerly Lieutenant Colonel of the Louth militia. Sir Harry has bequeath- 
ed a considerable portion of his property to an early intimate and schoo!l-fellow, 
a gentleman named Wilson, whose family belonged formerly to Purdysburn, in 
Antrim ; and the whole of his unentailed property, amounting to upwards of 
£20,000 a-year, to his friend, A. Francis Holyoake, Esq. 

Berlin, Aug. 18.—The treaty of commerce concluded between the cabinet of 
St. James's and the city of Frankfort is looked upon as an obstacle to the gene- 
ral settlement of the Customs. It is stated in Germany that negotiations have | 
been entered into for making this treaty void. We are continually receiving | 
complaints from east of Prussia of the languishing state of commerce and the 
low price of landed property, which render it desirable that trade should be re- 
established with Poland. 

British Navy in 1833.—According to a parliamentary return, his Majesty's 
ships and vessels in commission, at the commencement of the present year, con- 
sisted of five first rates, whose joint complements amounted to 2.910 men; two 
second rates, 844 men ; four third rates, 2,358 men; five fourth rates, 2,255 
men ; ten fifth rates, 2,799 men; fourteen sixth rates, 2,409 men; thirty-five 
sloops, 3,085 men ; thirty-three yachts, surveying vessels, brig sloops, &c., 1,593 
men ; thirteen steam vessels, 464 men ; and twenty-six packets, 754 men. The 
total amount of wages for the officers and men employed, 22,500 in number, in- 
cluding twelve flag officers, one commodore, 99 secretaries, servants, &c , and 





has taken his departure for the Continent, where he has long been negotiating 
a commercial treaty with France, calculated to cement the good understanding 
between the two countries, by promoting a free commercial intercourse, equal- 
ly advantageous to both. 

The Countess of Aberdeen died in London on the 26th of August. 
Harry Goodricke. 

Decrease of Cholera Cases.—Y esterday, (Aug. 29,) the master of Clerken- | 
well Workhouse stated to Mr. Laing at Hatton-garden, that the cholera was on 
the decrease in his district. They had had 139 cases in the workhouse, and 
there had been 69 deaths; the others were fast recovering. In the course of 
the last few weeks the most extraordinary excitement was caused in the parish, 
in consequence of the numerous bodies that have been carried from the work- 
house for interment. 

The King, it is stated in the London Courier of the 2d ult., has conferred | 
on the Speaker of the House of Commons, the Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Bath, being the only instance with one exception, of such a distinction. 

Paris, Saturday, Aug. 31, 4 o’clock P. M.—The Queen Donna Maria ar- 
rived at Havre on Wednesday evening. All doubts, therefore, as to her pro- | 
ceeding to that place, for the purpose of embarkation, are set aside; but up 
to the date of our last accounts from Hayre, no ship of war had yet made its 
appearance there to take the young Queen to her destination. 

Marshal Soult has resumed the duties of Minister of War. 
troups have evacuated Greece. This measure was consequent upon the de- | 
parture of the Russian army from Constantinople. | 

West India Compensation Fund.—James Lewis. — Elwyn, and Henry Steven- | 





Also, Sir | 








The French | 


West India compensation fund. Mr. Pepys, King’s counsel, and member for | 
Malton, has accepted the honourary appointment of chairman, and Mr. Under- | 
Secretary Lefevre, with two other unpaid commissioners, not yet named, will | 
complete the board. 

Lord Palmerston has done wonders; he has acknowledged the Brazilian 
Princess, and sent her an Ambassador—a Russell too. But the order of things 


| seems to be rather inverted, for, instead of sending the Ambassador to the Queen, | 


we are waiting for a favourable opportunity to send the Queen to the Ambassa- | 
dor.—John Bull. | 
His Excellency Sir Benjamin D’Urban has received a piece of plate, valued 
at £1,000, from the inhabitants of Demerara, on his removing from the island, 
to assume the government of the Cape of Good Hope. Commander Sir Arthur | 
Farquhar has also had a similar mark of distinction conferred upon him, by the | 
inhabitants of Jamaica, in testimony of his public services during the late slave | 
insurrection. | 


| 
War Office, August 30.—3d Regt. of Light Drags. : Capt. E. Cormick, from | 


Paymaster 4th Lt. Drags, to he Paymaster, v. Johnson.—4th Do.: Capt. H. | 
Heymany, from h. p. unatt., to be Paymaster, v. Cormick, app. to the 3d Lt. 
Drags.—10th Do.: Lt. R. O. Ward to be Capt. by pur., v. Petre, who reis. ; 
Cor. Sir J. G. Baird, Bart., to be Lt., by pur., v. Ward; W.G. Cavendish, 
gent., to be Cor. by pur. v. Baird.—11th Do.: Ens. H. W. Bunbury, from the 
43d Ft., to be Lt.. by pur., v. George, prom.—Ist Regt. of Ft.: Staff Asst - 
Surgeon K. M‘Gaskill, to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice Torrie, deceased. —25th 
Do. : Staff Asst.-Surg. C. Pine, to be Asst.-Surg., v. Minto, app. to the staff.— 
43d Do: Hon. C. R. West to be Ens. by pur., v. Bunbury, prom. in the 11th 
Let. Drags.—49th Do: Capt. S. D. Pritchard, from the 52d Ft., to be Maj. by 
pur., v. Townshend, who rets.—52d Do: Lt. Hon. C. F. Norton, to be Capt. by 
pur., v. Pritchard, prom. in the 49th Ft. ; Ens. E. H. F. Pocklington, to be Lt 
by pur, v. Norton; J. G. Jarvis, Gent.,1o0 be Ens. by pur., v. Pocklington.— | 
70th Do: Staff-Asst. Surg. J. Stuart, to be Asst.-Surg —7lst Do: Lt.-Col. | 
Hon. C. Grey, from h. p. Unatt., to be Lt.-Col, v. J. T. Pidgeon, who exchs., | 
receiving the diff—78th Do: Ens. A. W. Browne, to be Lt. by pur., v. Mac- | 
leod, who ret; ©. B. St. V. Hamilton, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., vy. Browne.— 
Unattached : Lieut. F. D. George, from the Light Drags. to be Captain, by pur. 
—Hospital Staff: Assist.-Surg. J. C. Minto, from the 26th Ft. to be Asst. Surg. 
v. Stuart, app. tothe 70th Ft—Memoranda . Captain A. H. Maclean, h. p. unatt. 
has been allowed to retire from the service, by sale of an attached commission, 
he being about to proceed to the colonies as a settler.—The following appoint- 
meuts, as stated in the Gazette of the 26th ultime, have not taken piace ; Lieut. 
Joyes, half-pay 94th Ft. will, therefore, remain upon the half-pay establishment. 
—Unattached: Ens. Bunbury, from the 43d Ft. to be Lt. by pur.—43d Ft.: 
Hon. C. W. West to be Ens. by pur. v. Bunbury, promoted, July 26. 


Kurpevial Parliament, 


House of Lords, Aug. 29. | 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

It having been appointed that the session of Parliament for the present year 
should be prorogued this day, the customary arrangements were made. 

At two o'clock his Majesty proceeded in his state carriage, being drawn by 
eight cream-coloured horses. 

His Majesty arrived at the House of Lords shortly after 2 o’clock, and having 
robed, entered the House, accompanied by his Ministers, and was pleased to de- 
liver the following Speech. 

THE KING'S SPEECH. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“In opening the present Parliament, J stated that never at any time had 
subjects of greater interest and magnitude called for your attention. 

‘*The manner in which you have discharged the duties thus committed to you, 
now demands my warmest regard, and enables me to close a session, not more 
remarkable for its extended duration than for the patience and persevering indus- 
try which you have employed in many laborious enquiries, and in perfecting the 
various legislative measures which have been brought under your consideration. 

“I continue to receive from my Allies, and from all Foreign Sovereigns, as- 
surances of their friendly disposition. | 

“T regret that I cannot yet announce to you the conclusion of a definite ar- 
rangement between Holland and Belgium; but the Convention in conjunction | 
with the King of the French, I concluded in May last, with the King of the 
Netherlands, prevents a renewal of hostilities in the Low Countries: and thus 
affords fresh security for the general continuance of peace. 

** Events which have Jately taken place in Portugal have induced me to re- | 











| new my diplomatic relations with that kingdom, and [ have accredited a Mi- | 


nister to the Court of her Most Faithful Majesty Donna Maria. 
‘“You may rest assured I look with great anxiety to the moment when the 
Portuguese Monarchy, so long united with this country by the ties of alliance, | 
and by the closest bonds of interest, may be restored to a state of peace, and 
may regain its former prosperity. 
* The hostilities which had disturbed the peace of Turkey have terminated, | 


| in Ireland. 


| 


your attention will hereafter be called to the expediency of extending similar ad- 
vantages to the unincorporated towns in England, which have now acquired 
the right of returning members to Parliament. 

“Tt is with the greatest pain that I felt myself coinpelled to call upon yow 
for additional powers to controul and punish the disturbers of the public peace 
This call was answered, as | confidently anticipated, by your loy- 
alty and firmness. I have not found it necessary, except in a very limited de- 
gree, to use the powers thus confided to me, and I have now the satisfaction of 
informing you that the spirit of insubordination and violence which had pre- 
vailed to so alarming an extent, has in a great measure subsided. I look for- 
ward with anxiety to the time when the painful necessity of continuing those 
measures of great but unavoidable severity shall cease ; and I have given my 
assent, with unqualified satisfaction, to the various salutary and remedial mea- 
sures which, during the course of the present session, have been proposed to me 
for my acceptance. The Act which in pursuance of my recommendation, you 
passed with respect to the Temporalities of that branch of the United Church 
which is established in Ireland ; and for the immediate and total abolition of Ves- 
try Assessments, and the act for the better Regulation of Juries, both as to 
their civil and criminal functions, affords the best proof that full reliance may 
be placed on the Parliament of the United Kingdom for the introduction of such 
beneficial improvements as may ensure the welfare of all classes of my subjects, 
and thus effectually cement that Legislative Union, which with your support, it 
is my determination to maintain inviolate. 

* Gentlemen of the House of Commons : 

‘‘T thank you forthe supplies which you have granted for the service of the 
year. The estimates proposed to you by my direction were considerably lower 
than those of the former Session, and you have wisely applied the reduction 
which has thus Leen effected to the diminution of the public burthens. In the 
course of judicious economy, combined with a due regard to the exigencies of 
the State, I am persuaded that you will persevere, and thus confirm the title 


| which you have to general confidence, as the faithful guardians of the honour of 


the Crown, and the true interests of the people. 
** My Lords and Gentlemen: 

‘*‘In returning to your respective homes you will carry with you the gratifying 
reflection, that your labours have been sedulously employed for the benetit of 
your country. 

‘During the recess, your attention will be equally directed to the same im- 
portant object, and in this useful and honourable discharge both of your public 
and private duties, under the blessings of Divine Providence, I confidently rely 
for the encu.ragement and support of my people in that love of liberty, and in 
that spirit of industry and obedience to the law, and that moral worth which 
constitutes the safety and happiness of nations.” 

His Majesty having concluded his Speech, 

The Lord Chancellor said—it is his Majesty's royal will and pleasure that this 
present Parliament be now prorogued, and this Parliament is accordingly pro- 
rogued until Wednesday the 31st day of October next. 

His Majesty then left the House in the same state as he entered. 

PROTEST OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AGAINST 
THE WEST INDIA SLAVERY BILL. 
20° Augusti, 1833. 

Dissentient,—Ist. Because it is attempted by this bill to emancipate a natio 
of slaves not prepared by a previous course of education, of religious instruction, 
or of training to habits of industry, or of social intercourse, for the position in 
which they will be placed in society. 

2d. Beeause the value, as possessions of the Crown of Great Britain, of the 
colonies in which these negroes are located, as well as the value of their estates 
to the proprietors and colonists, depends upon the labour of the negroes to obtain 
the valuable produce of the soil—sugar—whether as slaves, as apprentices, or as 
free labourers for hire. 

3d. Because the experience of all times and of all nations, particularly that 
of modern times, and in our own colonies and in St. Domingo, has proved that 
men uncivilized, and at liberty to labour or notas they please, will not work for 
hire at regular agricultural labour in the low grounds within the tropics ; and the 
example of the United States—a country but thinly peopled in proportion to its 
extent and fertility, and always in want of hands—has shown that even in more 
temperate climates the labour of emancipated negroes could not be relied upon 
for the cultivation of the soil ; and that the welfare of society, as well as that 
of the emancipated negrves themselves, required that they should be removed 
elsewhere. 

4th. Because the number of negroes on the several islands and settlements on 


| the continent of America in which they are located is so small in proportion to 


the extent of the country which they occupy, and the fertility of the soil is so 
great, and the climate (however insalubrious and little inviting to exertion and 
labour) is so favorable to vegetation and the growth of all descriptions of the 


| produce of the earth, that it cannot be expected that these emancipated slaves, 


thus uneducated and untrained, will be induced to work for hire. 

5th. Because upon this speculation depends the yalue of a capital of not less than 
£200,000,000 sterling, including therein the fortunes and existence, in a state of 
independence, of thousands of colonists and proprietors of estates in the colonies— 
the trade of the country—the employment of 250,000 tons of British shipping, 
and of 25,000 seamen—and a revenue which produces to the Exchequer, upon 
sugar alone, not less than £5,000,000 sterling per annum. 

Gth. Because the bill, in enforcing upon the colonists the emancipation of 
their slaves, attains its object by enactments and measures least calculated to 
conciliate their feelings and interests, and those of the local legislatures, by 
whose influence and authority the powers of government in the colonies must 
continue to be exercised. 

7th. Because in the details of the measure an engagement made to the pro- 
prietors of estates in the colonies has been violated ; and a resolution, agreed to 
by both houses of Parliament, and communicated to the colonies, has been de- 
parted from, and the period of apprenticeship altered from 12 to 6 years. 
Proprietors who have slaves 12 years of age are under the necessity of making 
them apprentices as domestics or artificers. Persons are to be appointed special 
magistrates (forthe execution of the measures ordained by this bill), unconnected 
with the colonies, not sufficient in number for the performance of the duty even 
of protecting the property and persons of the resident proprietors, or sufliciently 
paid to render them respectable, or even efficient. 

The colonia! legislatures are required to enact laws to carry into execution 
these measures, under pain of the loss by proprietors of slaves in the colonies of 
all participation of the compensation held out by the bill, in case those laws 
should not be conformable to the model! therein given to them. ‘The compensation 
for loss is not in reality raised or granted ; nor does the interest upon the grant 
accrue from the period at which the sacrifice of property is to be made, for 
which it is stated to be intended that the compensation should be given accord- 
ing to the usual practice. 

The colonial legislatures must first pass certain laws ; and then commissioners, 
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and you may be assured that my attention will be carefully directed to any event | appointed under authority of the bill, are to proceed to make a distribution 
which may affect the present or the future independency of that empire. | among 19 colonies of the whole sum held out, and that according to a principle 

* Your investigation, carefully prosecuted during the last session, has enabled which is considered by many of the colonial proprietors to be partial and unjust 
you to renew the Charter of the Bank of England, on terms which appear to | This distribution having been made and agreed to, the detailed distribution to 
be well calculated to sustain public credit, and to secure the usefulness of that | each proprietor of the compensation is to be made by the same commissioners ; 


important establishment. 

“The laborious inquiries carried on by Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, fur several successive sessions, have also enabled you to bring the affairs 
of the East India Company to a satisfactory adjustment. I have the most 
confident expectation that the system of government thus established will prove | 
to have been wisely formed for the improvement and happiness of the natives | 
of India, and by the opening of the China trade a new field has been afforded | 
for the activity and the enterprise of British commerce. 

“The state of Slavery in my Colonial possessions has necessarily occupied a | 
portion of your time and attention commensurate with the magnitude and the | 
difficulty of the subject. Whilst your deliberations have been guided by the | 
parainount consideration of justice and humanity, the interests of the Colonial | 
Proprietors have not been overlooked. I trust that the future proceedings of 
the Colonia! Legislatures, and the conduct of all classes in my Colonies, may be 
such as to give full effect to the benevolent intentions of the Legislature, and to | 
satisfy the just expectations of my peopie. 

**T observe with satisfaction that the amendment of the Law has continued 
to occupy your attention, and that several important measures have been adopt- | 


the conveyance of it more easy; while by others the proceedings in Courts | 
both of Law and Equity, have been made more expeditious and less costly. 
* The establishment of the Court of Privy Council is another improvement, 


| which he understood was very ominous to the interests of England?! 


but appeals to His Majesty in council may be made upon the original as well as 
upon every other distribution by the commissioners, each of them requiring 
renewed reference to the colony, and occasioning, of course, interminable litiga- 


| tion and delay—thus postponing the receipt of compensation by the proprietor of 


the slave for years after he will have lost the benefit of his services. 
8th. Because the extension of the act 52d George III. cap. 155, by the 61st 
clause of the bill, to the culonies, is not necessary for the apprenticeship and 
emancipation of the slaves in the colonies; it is not justified by any thing that 
has passed ; and will be considered by the colonial legislatures as a gratuitous 
injury, and a breach of their independent authority as provided by the aets of 
1773, and respected from that time to this. WELLINGTON. 
ST. VINCENT. 
PENSHURST. 
WYNFORD., 
FOREIGN POLICY. 
House of Commons, 28th of August. 
Mr. Thomas Attwood, on Wednesday, after expressing his delight at the re- 
cognition of Donna Maria by this country, said he wished to put some questions 


| ed, by some of which the title to property has been rendered more secure, and | respecting our foreign policy to Lord Palmerston 


The first question was, whether the noble Lord was aware of the existence of 
a treaty lateiy entered into between Holland and the United States of America, 


Secondly, 


2,321 men for reliefs, was £687,375. Pay of able seamen, £1, 14s, per lunar | Which, while it materially assists suitors at home, will, I trust, afford substantial | he wished to kuow what were the reasons which induced Government, in Au- 


month. 


It gives us the greatest pleasure to observe that the tranquillity and prosperi- 
ty of the Old Country continues, in spite of all that is said to the contrary by 
the fools and knaves who abuse it. The work of reform will be resumed as 
soon as Parliament re-assembles—notice having been given of upwards of 150 
new motions on various subjects. Funds on the 2d Sept. were 88 1-2. 

The Marquess of Anglesey is about to return from Ireland. Some of the pa- 
pers state that he will be succeeded by the Duke of Richmond. The Times, 
however, has the following paragraph :— 

“We believe the report of the recall of Lord Anglesey is well founded. His 
Lordship’s ill-health is probably the cause. It is understood that the Mar- 





quess of Wellesley will be the new Lord Lieutenant.” 
The Right Hon. Poulett Thomson, Vice President of the Board of Trade, 





relief to those in my Colonial possessions. 
‘You may rest assured that there is no part of your labours which I regard | 


have caused a Commission to be issued for digesting in one body the enact- | 
ments of Criminal Law, and enquiring how far and by what means the Criminal | 
Process may be assimilated to the other branch of our jurisprudence. 

‘I have also directed Commissions to be issued for investigating the state of | 
the municipal corporations throughout the United Kingdom. The result of } 
their enquiries will enable you to procure those means which may seem best fit- | 
ted to place the internal Government of corporate cities and towns on a solid 
foundation, in respect of their finances, their government, and their police. In | 
the meantime, two important acts have been passed for giving constitutions, up- | 
on sound principles, to the Royal and Parliamentary Burghs of Scotland, and | 


| gust last year, to refuse assistance to Turkey, which had been asked by the 


Porte’? Thirdly, whether the noble Lord was really aware of the offers made 


with a deeper interest than that which does, by well considered amendments | to England on that occasion by the Pacha of Egypt, which he understood were 
| of the law, make justice easily accessible to all my subjects. With this view I | of a very extraordinary character. 


Fourthly, what was the object of Lord Dur-- 
ham’s late mission to Russia, and with what success it was attended? And, 
lastly, as Count Orloff was soon afterwards sent over to England, what reception 
he had met with at his Majesty's Court ! 

Lord Palmerston said :— 

With regard to the first question, he had no official knowledge of any treaty 
lately concluded between Holland and the United States ; so that he could give 
no information on that subject. With respect to the second point, the reasons 
which induced Government not to comply with the request made by the Porte for 
naval assistance, he was happy to correct an error as to dates. He was reported 
to have said on a late occasion, that the request bad been made in the month of 
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1833. 


August last year,—he said, however, in autumn last year : in fact, it was in the 
month of October that the application was made. Without giving any detailed 
explanation of the matter, he would remind the House, that we were then em- 





barking in naval operations in the North Sea and on the coast of Holland, and | 
were under the necessity of keeping up another naval force on the coast o! Per- | 


tugal ; and without an application to Parliament, it would have been tnpossivle 


to send to the Mediterranean such a squadron as would have served the purpese | 


of the Porte, and at the same time have comported with the naval dignity of 
this country ; and, as Parliament was not then sitting, it was impossibic for Go- 
vernment to acquiesce in the request made by the Sultan. With respect to the 
mission of Lord Durham, great misapprehension had prevailed on that subject. 
The person who was Ambassador at the court of St. Petersbargh leit it m cou- 
sequence of ill health, and it was before another was appointed that his Lord- 
ship went out. He did not go with any specific instructions—he was charged 
with the whole genera! business of Europe for England at that court—his In- 
structions embraced all points. ‘Che manner in which the noble Lord had con- 


ducted that mission had obtained for him the unqualified approbation of his | 


colleagues and his Sovereign—his mission was perfectly successful. ‘Then with 
regard to Count Orloff, he was not in this country on a mission ; he had been 
sent to the Hague on one ; but in this country he was more in the character of a 
distinguished traveller. Mr. Attwood replied, and the conversation dropped. 


—_-— 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE SPEECH. 


From the Morning Herald, moderate paper. 


Che Alhiow. 


| that was so fatal tothe French during the peninsular war. It does not appear that 
‘either party is in actual possession of the celebrated passes of the Torres Ve- 
dras—we are the more surprised at this, because the occupation of them gives 
so much advantage to their occupants. They are of even more utility to Pedro, 
| than to his brother, since it is the only point at which Lisbon can be effectually 
defended ; at lease such was the opinion of the Duke of Wellington, as well 
as Massena. ‘The lines are only 25 miles from Lisbon, and the fact of the in- 
vading troops not having seized them, indicates their weakness. Some suppose 
that Pedro is awaiting the arrival of the troops from Oporto, now relieved by the 
defeat of the besieging army, and which may be conveyed down to Lisbon in a 
few days by means of the steam boats; but it will not be safe to withdraw the 
garrison from Oporto, as the place would then be immediately occupied by Gen. 
| Bourmont; in fact, the position he has taken up at Coimbra enables him to 
threaten both capitals, as he is within a few days’ march of either. We do not 
‘see, then, how a junction of the two invading forces can take place without 
| endangering one or the other of the capitals. The case was materially different with 


_ the French in 1810, as they were acting in an euemy’s country, while on the con- 
trary Gen Bourmont is inthe midst of friends, for it it cannot be denied that the 

| rural population is in favour of Miguel. 
The Queen's cause, however, has received assistance from another quarter. 


The first session of the reformed Parliament has closed—not with a degree of | The British Government has renewed the diplomatic intercourse with her Go- 


éclat commensurate with the splendid anticipations which attended its opening. 
The public may have been unreasonable in the hopes which they indulged of the 
rapid and effective working for the national benefit of the new machinery of rep- 
resentation ; but if they have indulged in hopes unreasonable and extravagant, 
it should be remembered that those hopes had been cherished by the lavish pro- 
mises of candidates who have been very scant of their performance, and whose 
conduct on the floor of Parliament has formed a striking and instructive contrast 
with their professions on the hustings. Some there are who have well main- 
tained the character of independence which should ever distinguish the repre- 
setitatives of the people ; but no one can have attended to the proceedings of the 


past session without coming to the painful conclusion that no small number of | 


persons have, somehow or other, obtained admission into the first reformed House 
of Commons, who are mere hunters after place and its emoluments—men desti- 
tute of talent, intelligence, and public virtue, and who, in less excited times, 
would not be able tu persuade any enlightened body of constituents, that they 
possessed the requisites which should belong to the legislators of a great empire. 
His Majesty’s speech, or rather the speech of the ministers of the crown, is 


exuberant of gratitude, and it ought tobe; for never had any ministers to deal | 


with a more subservient body of representatives. If they committed an error 
by removing a burden from the people's shoulders, as in the case of the malt 
tax, or abating some grievous upprsssion, as in the case of the factory system, 
they had sufficient docility, when properly lectured, to repair the error and make 
atonement for the indiscretion, by replacing the burden and restoring the 
grievance. History will not fail to do adequate justice to such exalted con- 
sistency. 
From the Morning Post, Tory Paper. 

The first session of the reformed Parliament was concluded by a speech from 
the throne, in the concocting of which his Majesty’s ministers had the modesty 
and good sense to refrain from the introduction of any expression of congratula- 
tion to the legislature on account of the change which it has undergone. The 
reformed Parliament has completed its first session, distinguished trom Parlia- 
ments not reformed only or chiefly by the circumstance that the community at 


large recognize now, for the first time, in the cessation of Parliamentary labour, | 


a great public good. Of the speech which ministers put into the mouth of his 
Majesty upon this occasion, we can only say that it consists almost entirely of a 


summary of the legislative acts of the session, mingled with expressions of | 


praise, which, as the authors of the acts are also the authors of the speech, may 
be considered of doubtful value. The general allusion to the state of foreign 


affairs conveys just as much meaning as such allusions generally convey, that is | 


none atall; while upon the single branch of foreign policy which excited the de- 
sire and the expectation of something more definite and intelligible, that which 
relates to Portugal, his Majesty is restricted to the communication of the fact that 
the diplomatic relations of England with that country have heen renewed, and to 
the expression of his royal wish for the restoration of peace, happiness, and pros- 
perity to its inbabitants. As to the style of King’s speeches we would not be 
fastidiously critical. The statesmen by whom they are written often are, and 
always ought to be, intent upon graver matters than mere elegancies of compo- 
sition. But if we wanted any proof that the boasted march of intellect is a retro- 
grade march, and might be permitted to infer meanness and barbarity of thought 
from meanness and barbarity of language, we should puint with confidence to the 
King’s speech. 
From the John Bull. 

This speech, it will be seen, is merely a basin of luke-warm milk and water, 
prepared by the gossips of Downing-street, and “ signifies nothing.” 

With respect to the proceedings of the past session, of which it is scarcely 
necessary to make any detailed review, one thing appears unanimously granted— 
affirmed by one party, assented to by a second, and confirmed by a third—we 
mean the perfect absurdity, mischievousness, and uselessness of every thing it 


has perfected or attempted : from several of its proposed inflictions the country | 


has been for the present saved, but for what it has done, we only instance the 
Slavery Buill,with its twenty millions—the Bank Charter Bill, with all its charges 
and disadvantageous changes—and the East India Bill, accepted with very con- 
siderable qualifications and a fresh demand upon the supplies. 

The Slavery Bill destroys our Western Colonies; the India Bill stagnates the 
trade of the East; the Bank Bill is a memorijal of the deception and frand prac- 
tised by the Government ; and the Irish Spoliation Bill stands only as a precedent 
for similar work to be done with the English Church next year, costing, by the 
way, a million of money at starting. For all the rest, it has been one continued 
system of blunders and correction, of statement and retraction, of enactment 
and repeal, of proposal and withdrawal: and thus, vacillating, and ignorant 
upon the commonest points, the Ministers have been suffered to hold their places, 
merely because a difference of opinion exists as to the precise period when they 
ought to have been turned out. 

From the Spectator, Radical paper. 

The speech bears a strong resemblance to those puffing announcements which 
theatrical managers are wont to make at the foot of play-bills where every piece 
is declared to have been received with unbounded applause by crowded and fa- 
shionable audiences. But as it not unfrequently happens, that, instead of being 
applauded, the plays have in fact been all but damned; so, many of the mea- 


sures of the past session, which their authors, and the authors of the royal | 


speech, affect to regard with infinite complacency, have in reality been barely 
tolerable in the eyes of the British public. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 7 a 74 per cent. 


GES ALBION. _ 
- NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1833. _ 

We have no later advices from England, than those furnished by the NV 
York on Moaday, which are to the 4th ult. 

The most prominent intelligence by this vessel is the Prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, which act was performed by the King in person on the 29th of August. 


A copy of his Majesty’s speech, delivered on that occasion, will be found in 
another part of this day's paper. 





-_-— 


ew 


The speech, it will be observed, recapitulates 
the principal acts of the late session, and passes sufficient eulogy upon them. The 
style and matter of the document have been severely haniled in most of the 
English papers—the opinions of a few we have inserted. His Majesty is cer- 
tainly not answerable for the bad composition, as it is well known that the 


speech is usually drawn up by the Ministers. As it closed the first session of the | 


| vernment, by directing Lord William Russell, who has been some time at Lis- 
| bon, to assuine the functions of Minister Plenipotentiary on the part of Great 
' Britain; and his Lordship has accordingly done so in due form. ‘This is not a 
| recognition of Donna Maria, as represented by the newspapers, but a mere re- 
| newal of diplomatic intercourse, for Donna Maria was recognized as the sove- 
| reign of Portugal by George she Fourth, during, we believe, the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s administration. Miguel, at the same time, swore allegiance to her, 
and went over to Portugal, to assume the government in her name, in the capa- 
city of Regent during her minority. But Miguel broke his oath, usurped the 
throne, and Great Britain, as well as all the European powers, withdrew their 
| ministers, and suspended all further intercourse with him. Now, that the au- 
thority of the Queen is established at Lisbon, Great Britain sends another 
| Minister. The recent act, then, of the British Government, is not a recogni- 
| tion, but, as we said before, an official renewal of diplomatic relations. 

We are anxious for the arrival of the Queen at Lisbon, and the establishment 
of a permanent Regency in which we trust her father will not be included, as 
| we have but little confidence in the integrity of that personage, or the wisdom of 

his government. The severity of his edicts are already felt, and many fugitive 
| ecclesiastics have arrived in France, where they excite much commiseration. 
The following decrees were issued on the 5thof August; they breathe any thing 
but peace and conciliation, especially when we recollect the sacred nature of the 
ecclesiastical character in the eyes of the Portuguese people :— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of Donna Maria, for the purpose of joining Dom Miguel, are declared guilty of 
treason. 

All Convents or Monasteries sheltering them are to be suppressed. 

All Prelates admitting them into their dioceses are pronounced accessaries to the 
treason. 


Miguel, and confirmed by the Pope, are declared vacant. 

All other dignitaries similarly circumstanced, are deprived, and forbidden to assume 
the title of their offices, under pain of treason. ; 

All Novices are ordered to quit their convents forthwith: and it is decreed that they 
| shall not be received into any others, or admitted to Holy Orders. 
| The ringing of bells is prohibited in all churches, except during the time of mass or 
prayers. ‘ F 

All ecclesiastical patronage is to be vested in the hands of Government. 

Schools for public instruction shall be instituted as sven as convenient. 

By a reference to our Parliamentary Report, it will be seen by the reply of 
Lord Palmerston to Mr. Attwood's question, that Turkey did actually apply to 
her old and heretofore sincere friend England, for assistance in her late great 


hour of need, and that, proh pudor—she called in vain! The fleets of the Queen 


experiment of attempting to blockade the ports of another friend, Holland, during 
| an inclement winter ; and in watching the result of an almost bucaniering expe- 
riment upon a third friend, Portugal. Failing in exciting the commiseration 
of his friends, the Sultan called on his enemies, the Russians, who in a feel- 
ing of chivalry, and knowing too, their own interest, gave the requisite succour, 
| thus establishing a Cossack influence at Constantinople which ought by every 
rational and proper means to be repressed by every power in christendom. We 
| feel deep humiliation in recording this circumstance. 


| The state of Englend, we rejoice to say, is still tranquil and prosperous. 
| Things begin to wear their former aspect throughout the three kingdoms. 





Mr. Lancaster.—We are glad to state, that a subscription has been opened in 
| England, for the benefit of this benefactor of the human family, and that several 
| handsome sums have already been subscribed. Jt is intended to invest the sum, 
| raised so as to secure an annuity to Mr. L. for life, and thus put him above the wants 

of this world. In furtherance of this excellent design, several benevolent Ameri- 
| can gentlemen have formed a plan for making him an advance befure the annuity 
| becomes available ; and this advance, as we understand the matter, is to be se- 
| cured by a subscription toa work on education, about to be published by Mr. 
Lancaster. We wish the plan every possible success. 

Lady Aylmer and suite returned to Canada on Thursday, intending to pass one 
| day at West Point. We are informed that her ladyship, on coming down, was 
entertained by Dr. Hosack at his beautiful seat at Hyde Park. 

We learn that the success of Mr. and Mrs. Wood in Philadelphia, has been 

most complete. ‘The houses have been fully and fashionably attended, and 
the applause of that clear and decided character, as to mark in the most satis- 
| factory manner, the gratified feelings of the public. 
Mr. Power's success in Boston has also been perfect, and we feel under the 
| greatest obligations to those, whose exertions have brought over such distinguish- 
| ed performers from the English boards 

Of the Kembles it is only necessary to say, that they are still playing at the 
Park, and attracting overflowing houses. 

We have just room to announce, that Mrs. Austin is engaged at the Park for 
four nights, prior to her departure for New Orleans. This is the first season 
that the fair vocalist has been absent from that stage on which she reaped her 
| greatest honours, and on which, in fact, she established her reputation in this 


| country. We hope, during the brief engagement mentioned, to see the White 
| Lady, Caliph of Bagdad, ‘Tempest, &c., brought forward. 


ATTACK ON NEW ORLEANS. 

We have much satisfaction in copying the following article from the New 
| York American. Major Eaton was doubtless misinformed when he made the 
| statement, which has called forth the denial of the principal officers in com- 
| mand on the unfortunate occasion alluded to :-— 





Beauty ann Booty.—Among our extracts from London papers to-day, will 
| be found one refuting on the highest authority, the truch of the statement nni- 
| versally current and universally believed in this country, that the words at the 


All ecclesiastics who shal! have abandoned their benefices, since the Proclamation | 


All Archbishopricks or Bishopricks to which appointments have been made by Dom | 


of the Ocean were engaged, forsooth, in the needless, worthless, and inglorious | 
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Declaration inclosed in the preceding letter. 

The two following paragraphs, extracted from a work recently published, 
) entitled * Three Years in North America,” by James Stuart, Esq., when speak- 

ing of the expedition to New Orleans in 1815, express— 

1. “It has been said, and never contradicted, so far as I could learn at New 
Orleans, that the British commander-in-chief had promised the plunder of the 
city tohis army. This is a matter which even now concerns the honour of the 
British name, tor the statement is founded on no light authority. 

2. “Mr. Eaton, holding one of the highest offices in the general government 
| of the United States, the present (1830) Secretary at War to the American 
Government at Washington, and the author of a life of General Jackson, ex- 
pressly asserts, in that work, that ‘booty and beauty’ was the watchword of Sir 
Edward Packenham’s army in the battle of the 8th._—He thus writes— Let it 
be remembered of that gallant, but misguided general, who has been so much 
deplored by the British nation, that to the cupidity of his soldiers he promised 
the wealth of the city as a recompence for their gallantry and desperation, while, 
with brutal licentiousness, they were to revel in lawless indulgence, and triumph 
uncontrolled over female innocence. Scenes like these, our nation dishonoured 
and insulted, had already witnessed at Hampton, and Havre de Grace, (alluding 
to Sir G. Cockburn’s expedition ;) but it was reserved for her yet to learn that 
an officer of high standing, polished, generous, and brave, should, to induce his 
soldiers to acts of daring valour, permit them, as a reward, to insult, injure, and 
debase those whom all inankind, even savages, reverence and respect. The his- 
tory of Europe, since civilized warfare began, is challenged to afford an instance 
of such gross depravity, such wantun outrage on the morals and dignity of so- 
ciety. English writers may deny the correctness of the charge; it certainly 
interests them to do so; but its authenticity is too well established to admit a 
doubt, while its criminality is increased from being the act of a people who hold 
| themselves up to surrounding nations as examples of every thing that is correct 
, and proper.’ This charge does not rest upon Mr. Eaton's authority alone. It is 
| mentioned in all the American statements relative to this battle down to the pre- 
| sent day. Mr. Timothy Flint, who has given a detailed account of the campaign, 
| 
| 
] 





| repeats it in his ‘Geography and History of the Western States ; and it also ap- 
| pears in the Travels of Bernhard, Duke of Saxe Weimar, brother-in-law of the 
Duke of Clarence, (now King of Great Britain,) published so late as 1828.” 

‘“‘ Now we, the undersigned, serving in that army, and actually present, and 
through whom all orders to the troops were promulgated, do, in justice to the 
memory of that distinguished officer, who commanded and led the attack, the 
whole tenor of whose life was wwarked by manliness of purpose, and integrity 
of view, most unequivocally deny that any such promise was ever held out to 
the army, or that the watch-word asserted to have been given out, was ever is- 
sued, and further, that such riotives cou'd never have actuated the man who, in 
the discharge of bis duty to his king and country, so eminently upheld the cha- 
racter of a true British soldier. 

“ That a refutation of the above calumnies not having before appeared, is 
solely to be attributed to their not having come to the knowledge of the under- 
signed, that they existed, until the work from which they are taken was given to 
the public, in the present year, 1833. 

(Signed) Joun Lampert, Lieut. General. 

Joun Kean, Lieut. General. Aex. Dickson, Colonel, 
W. Tuornron, Maj. General. Deputy Adj. Gen. Royal Art. 
“1, Park row, Knightsbridge, Aug. 24, 1833. 

Sir: I yesterday had the honour to receive your letter of 16th August, in- 
closing most satisfactory evidence, in refutation of the statement, that the British 
Commander-in-Chief had, previously to the battle of New Orleans, promised the 
plunder of the city to hisarmy. That statement is mentioned in the 26th chap- 
| ter of the second volume of my late book on North America, and is founded on 
documents, to which I have there referred. 

“The third edition of my book having been some time published, I have no 
other way of making the important information contained in your communication 
| generally known, than by sending it for insertion in the public journals, and by 
| requesting one of my friends at New York to have it inserted in newspapers pub- 
| lished there and at Washington. You may depend on my taking the necessary 
| steps for those purposes without delay. 


Epwarp BiaKenry, Maj. Gen. 





| ** You will, I am pursuaded, do me the justice to believe, that I perused your 
letter with great pleasure. I published the statement made tu me at New Or- 
| leans, as you will perceive on turning to the passage in the book, where it is to 
| be found, because it appeared to me that the statement ‘even now concerns the 
| honour of the British name, being founded on no light authority.’ It could not 
| have received a more convincing or more complete contradiction, than that 
which you have been so obliging as to forward to me. I have the honour to be, 

Sir, your very obedien: humble servant, James Stuart. 

“Tt. Gen. Sir John Lambert, K.C.B. &c. &c.” 

“ Stanmore, August 26, 1833. 

‘* Sir—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 24th inst., and to 
_return you many thanks for the ready compliance with, and efficient steps you 
| propose taking tor carrying into effect the object the General Officers and myself 
| had in forwarding to you my letter of the 16th inst., together with the enclosure. 

—I have the honour to remain, Sir, your very obedient humble servant, 
| ‘* To James Stuart, Esq.” “ Joun Lampert, L. G. 


—p— 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
, The commencement took place on Tuesday last, at St. John's Chapel, and 
| notwithstanding the state of the weather a large and highly respectable audience 
assembled. 

After the addresses were delivered, and the prizes awarded, the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred on the following students of the Senior 
Class, viz.:—Stephen D. Allen, James Barrow, Jun., John S. Bartlett, Jun., 
Richard Cox, John F. Delaplaine, Jun, Pierre C. Depeyster, John M. Gelston, 
Charles F. Hall, John J. Jenkins, Philip Kearney, Jr., Francis P. Lee, Samuel 
B. McVicar, James W. Metcalf, Gouverneur M. Ogden, Henry B. Renwick, 
William R. Renwick, Brace Schermerhorn, Edward Slosson, John G. Smed- 
berg, Robert D. Spencer, Abraham G. Thompson, Jun., and James A. Wil- 
liams ; and on Jackson Bolton and James Constable, members of the Senior 
Class, absent by permission. 

The Degree of Master of Arts was conferred on the following gentlemen, 
Alumni of the College, viz—Kev. John N. McLeod, and Messrs. Edmund Em- 
gh Edward N. Mead, Henry Onderdonk, Jr., Peter A. Shermerhorn, and John 

. Ogilby. 

The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on the Right Rev. 
George W. Doane, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of New Jersey; on the Rev. James Otey, Bishop elect of the Protestant Epis- 
| copal Church in the Diocese of Tennessee ; the Rev. John H. Pindar, Princi- 
pai of the Codrington College in the Island of Barbadoes ; and the Rev. Chas. 
Burroughs, Rector of St. John's Church, in Portsmouth, N. H. 

The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on the Hon. Judge 
Emmott, late one of the Circuit Judges of the State of New York; and the Ho- 
nourary Degee of Master of Arts upon James M. Quin, M. D., one of the 
teachers in the Grammar School of the College, and on Mr. David Prentice, 
Principal of the Utica Academy. 

Oration of “The Connection between Morality and Knowledge,” with a Vale- 
dictory Address. Edward Slosson. 

The exercises af the day concluded with prayer by the President. 

We cannot refrain from expressing the gratification we derived from listening 
to the orations delivered yesterday. They were, as compositions, almost without 
exception, in good and manly taste, justly conceived and reasoned, and imbued 
with sound and honourable feeling. ‘They were spoken, several of them, with 
remarkable talent ; and the exhibition asa whole could not, we are quite sure, 
be surpassed—we a little doubt if it could be equalled—at any College in the 
United States; and yet, strange to say, Columbia College—-which rears such 
scholars—which has a faculty of admitted ability, and whose scheme of instruc- 
tion embraces, as will be seen by the various departments to excellence, in 
which special honours are awarded, all that goes to constitute a liberal and clas- 
| sical education; notwithstanding all this, Columbia College, identified im her 
| whole existence and history with the prosperity and character of this city, is 
coldly looked upon, and her ample halls receive few students, as compared with 





Reformed Parliament, it probably endures the more scrutiny—and consequently, head of this paragraph constituted the encouraging cry of assault of the British | her means of instruction, and with the numbers seeking education. We speak 


if the document is defective, the greater the scrutiny, the greater the censure 
It has certainly encreased in length ; Lord Grey, perhaps, sagaciously determin- 
ing to make up in quantity what was deficient in quality. 


The accounts from Portugal are several days later ; and from them we learn | €d; the more so, as British functionaries in the United States could not but | 
that Dom Pedro was still at Lisbon organizing the government, and preparing for | have seen the use to which they have been put at elections and on other political | 


the reception of the Queen, Donna Maria, who had already reached the French 
coast, and was waiting the arrival of a ship of war. The troops of Pedro had not 


advanced in any force into the country with a view of subjecting the interior;| The British Army at New Orleans.—The following interesting documents | 


vut the Miguelite corps, left by General Bourmont to blockade Oporto, had been 
attacked by the garrison and defeated. Oporto is then reported to be freed from 
the presence of the enemy which has so long scourged it. Of General Bourmont 
there are no authentic accounts. Some report that he is at Coimbra concen- 


| 


| army at New Orleans on 8th January, 1815. 

It is now nearly eighteen years since the dishonour of these words and the 
, purpose they imply, was laid to the charge of Gen. Packenham and his troops. 
| It is singular that in all that time, no refutation should have been before attempt- 


occasions. 


Yet certainly the refutation of the charge as stated in Major Eaton’s book is. 
| though tardy, complete. 


| 


| have been sent us for insertion :-— 


| . “Stanmore, August 16, 1833. 
“ Sir—As second in commandof the army serving at New Orleans in the year 


reference to your work, entitled “ Three Years in North America,” and | | the wall of the room. 


trating his troops with a view of taking up a strong position or attacking Lisbon. | entertain no doubt you will on the perusal, in justice to the honour of the British 

Se long as this officer remains in the interior with such a large body of men, | army, and to the memory of the brave and gallant offieer who commanded in | 
wiich is variously represented at from 13,000 to 23,000, Lisbon is not safe: nor | chief, give it all the publicity in your power ; and should your popular book be 
isthe possession held by Pedro in Portugal, worth a week’s purchase, particu- | extended toa third edition, this formal denial of the truth of the points referred | 


larly when it is recollected that Miguel receives the support of nearly the whole 
riral population of the country, which constitutes the guerilla force—a force 


to, will find a place therein. 
servant, 
“ James Stuart, Esq.” 


Ihave the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient | 
Joun Lampert, L. G. 


1815, I beg to inclose to you a declaration signed by several officers, which has | 


| confidently of her means of instruction, because we know them, and because we 
know too that as compared with those offered by any other collegiate institution 
| in or vut of the state—possibly, with the exception of Harvard—they are une- 
| qualled —New- York American. 


—>—- 
Melancholy Suicide —It wil! perhaps be recollected that a Mr. Joseph Ingham, 
| leaped from an upper story, and impaled himself on the iron baulstrade in front 
of Tremont house in Boston, sometime during the last summer. This unfor- 
‘ tunate individual put an end to his life between four and five o'clock on Mon- 
day morning, in his room at the City Hotel, (where he had beena guest 


| since the first of this month) by shooting himself through the head with a pistol. 
| It appears that he discharged the pistol twice before effecting his purpose—the 


ball, on the first fire, passing through the palm of his left hand (with which he 
was probably supporting his head) and lodged in the bed after its rebound from 
From the traces of blood, it would seem that he then 
stepped out into the passage, (for the purpose, as some conjecture, of leaping out 
of a window ;) but immediately returned, reloaded the pistol with two balls, 
and discharged it through his head—the balls entering over the left eye, and 
passing out at the right side behind. We understand that he was about 30 years 
of age, a man of wealth, and engaged in extensive mercantile transactions.— 
The Coroner’s jury, we learn, attributed the act to a temporary fit of insanity. 
Mr. Ingham was a native of Yorkshire. ° 
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A Sketch from Nature. | 
It was to the late Captain Chronic, K.N., I am indebted for the pleasure of | a 


being but very slightly acquainted with Richard Doleful, Esquire. ‘The father Captain faintly articulated, * Dick, Dick, you've done it at last!” fell back upon 
of Dick had, during the Captain's long and frequent absences on service, acted as | his pillow, and expired ! 


his agent and factotum: receiving bis pay and his prize-money, managing his | 


disbursements, and investing the annual surplus to the best advantage ; and I | undertaker’s mute, called upon me. He was dressed in black and had a deep crape 
incline to attribute to old Chronic’s kindly and grateful remembrance of the fa- | round his hat. 


ther, rather than to any personal regard for the son, his tolerance of the latter | 
asthe almost daily visiter at his house. Dick's ** goed friends” are “sorry to | 
admit” that there are many bad points about him; his * Jes: friends” compas- | I 


sionate him into the possession of ten times more: hence it may be inferred that everything a man ought to be. 
Dick, upon the whole, is a much better person than the best of his friends. Yet departed. This loss will be the death of ime. I haven't the heart to say more 


even I, who do not presume to be his friend, consequently have no motive for | t 


speaking in his disparagement, must allow him to be 2 very unpleasant fellow.— | proper that some disinterested friend should by present at the readir 


Now, as the term “unpleasant fellow” may be variously interpreted, I would | 1 


have it distinctly understood that I do not mean to accuse him of ever having | serts.’ 


thrashed his grandmother, or kicked his futher down stairs, or poisoned a child, | 
or set fire toa barn, or burked a female young, beautiful, and virtuous, or encon- | | 
raged an organ-grinder or a Scotch bagpiper to make a hideous noise under bis 
window, or, in short, of any enormous wickedness; I mean—and whether his | 1 
case may be rendered better or worse by the explanation, must depend upon in- 
dividual taste—I mean only that he ise hure. 

For the last three years of his life, the Captain, whose health was gradually 
deciining under the effects of an uncured and incurable wound in the side, had 





was unable, without assistance, to move from his sofa. 


ings from his glorious wound, he was subject to the occasional attacks of inglo- | filthy physic, and yet t 
|to you, Sir, as a man of sense, as a man of the world, as a man of honour, 


rious gout, and of three visits a day from Dick Doleful. Under such a compli- 


cation of ailments, his case, both by his friends and his physicians, had long been | hadn’t La right to expect, a perfect right to expect —— What should you have 
Indeed the Captain himself seemed aware of the fatal | thought, Sir?. I merely ask how much should you have thought ? 


considered hopeless. 
character of the last-named malady ; and more than once expressed an opinion, | 
that if he could be relieved from tha/, he had strength and stamina sufficient to | 
conquer the others. I paid him a visit one day, and entered his room just as 
Mr. Doleful was leaving it. Doleful sighed audibly, shook his head, muttered 
“Our poor dear friend!” and withdrew. This, from any other person, I should 
have construed into a hint that our ‘poor dear friend’’ was at his last gasp; but 
being acquainted with Mr. Doleful’s ways, I approached the Captain as usual, 
shook his hand cordially, and, in a cheerful tone, inquired how he was getting on. 

“* Ah, my dear fellow,” said he, at the same time slowly lifting his head from 
the sofa-cushion, “I’m glad to see you; it does me good ; you ask me how I do, 
and you look, and you speak as if you thought theve was some life inine. But 
that Mr. Doleful—! Here he comes, Sir, three times a day; walks into the 
room on tiptoe, as if he thought I hadn't nerve to bear the creaking of a shoe ; 
touches the tip of one of my fingers as if a cordial grasp would shatter me to 
atoms; and says, ‘ Well, how d'ye do now, Captain?’ with such a look, and in 
such atone—! it always sounds to my ears, * What! arn't you dead yet, Cap- 
tain?’ Then he sits down in that chair; speaks three words in two hours, and 
that in a whisper; pulls a long face ; squeezes outa tear—his dismal! undertaker- 
countenance lowering over me all the while! I’m not a nervous man, but—”; 
and here he rose from his sofa, struck a blow on a table which made every arti- 
cle upon it spin, and roared out in a voice loud enough to be heard from stem to 
stern of his old seventy-four, the Thunderer :—* I’m not a nervous man; but 
d—n me if he doesn't sometimes make me fancy I’m riding ina hearse to my 
own funeral, with him following as chief mourmner. I shall die of him one of 
these days,” added he emphatically, * J know J shall.” 

“He is not exactly the companion for an invalid,” saidIT: ‘the cheerful ad- 
dress of a friend, and his assuring smile, are important auxiliaries to the labours 
of the physician; whilst, on the contrary, the sic 

“ Aye, aye; the bore of such visits as his! They would make a sound man 
sick, and hasten asick man to the grave. And, then. that face of his! I 
could'nt help saying to him the other day, that when I shot away the figure-head 
of the French frigate, La Larmoyeuse, I should have liked to have his to stick 
up in its place.” 

“Tt is evident his visits are irksome and injurious to you. Why, then, do you 
encourage them?” 

“T don’t encourage them, and if he had any feeling he would perceive J don’t ; 
but bores have no feeling. Besides, I can't altogether help myself. His father 
was useful to me; he managed my money-matters at home when I was afloat— 
a kind of work I never could have done for inyself—and so well, too, that I con- 
sider my present independence as of his creating. Remembering this, I could 
not decently toss the son out of window, do you think I could? Eh?” 

My honest opinion upon the matter being one which might have put the Cap- 
tain to some trouble at his next interview with the gentleman in question, I sup- 





exhibited but a few hours before. 


will not recal to life the dear departed.” 


«“ Thank heaven I am not a legacy-hunter, nevertheles 1 did expect 
scarcely ever quitted his house ; and for a considerable portion of that period he | know what I did for the old scoundrel, you know what time I sacrificed to him, 
In addition to his suffer- | yeu know how J have watched the hour and minute for giving the old rascal his 








October 12, 






x 1 | ceiving Dick, he uttered a faint groan. Dick approached the bed-side, as usual | VALUABLE CABINET OF MINERALS.—For sale, a fine collection of 
DICK DOLEFUL. jon tip-toe , as usual he softly pressed the tip of the Captain's fore-tinger ; A b 


nd in the usual dismal tone, he said, ‘* Well, how d’ye do now, Captain?” The 


At about ten o’clock on the same morning, Dick Doleful, looking very like an 


“The dear departed!” was all he uttered. 

«Ts it all over with the poor Captain, Mr. Doleful !” 

“ He's gone! Thank heaven I was with the dear departed at his last moments. 
f ever there was an angel upon earth ' so good, so kind, so honourable, so 
Thank heaven I did my duty towards the dear | 











0 you; besides, the will of the dear departed will be opened at twelve, and it is 
ig. Goo 
But he’s gone where he will get his de- 


norning. Oh! the dear departed ! 


At about two o'clock Mr Doleful wasagain announced. I observed that his 
iat was dismantied of the eusign ef mourning, which it bad so ostentatiously 
He took a scat, remained silent for several 
ninutes, and then burst into a flood of real, legitimate tears. 

* Be composed, my dear Sir,” said I; ** recollect your grief is unavailing ; it 


“The departed be d—d !” exclaimed he, starting ina rage from his chair. 
You | 








I repeat it, I am not a legacy-hunter; but I put it 





“Why, perhaps, a thousand pounds.” 

“ Of course—to be sure—I am anything but an interested man; and had he | 
left me éhat, ] should have been satistied.” 

** How much, then, has he left you?” 

“* Guess—I only say do you guess.” 

* Well—five hundred?” 

“ Why, even that would bave served as a token of his gratitude ; it isn’t as | 
money I should have valued it : or had he left me fifty pounds for mourning, why | 
even that or five pounds for a ring, even that would have been better than | 
— But, Sir, you won't believe it; you can’t believe it: the old villain 1s 
gone out of the world without leaving me a farthing! But I am not disappoint- 
ed, for I always knew the man. So selfish, so unkind, so hard-hearted, so un- | 
grateful, so dishonourable, so wicked an old scoundrel-—! If ever there was a 
devil incarnate, take my word for it he was one. But he’s gone where he will 
get his deserts.” And, so saying, Exit Dick Doleful. 

It is but yustice to the memory of the Captain to state, that in the body of his 
will there had stood a clause to this effect: “To Richard Doleful, Esq., in 
testimony of my grzteful remembrance of the services rendered me by his late 
father, 1 bequeath One Thousand Pounds.’ By a codicil of later date, this 
Yequest was reduced to eight hundred ; by a third, to five hundred ; and so on, 
by others, till it was reduced to—nothing. ‘Thus had poor Dick Doleful bored 
his friend out of his life, and himself out of a legacy. 

—t > 
RUNAWAY DEBTORS. 
From a Correspondent of the Times. 

It seems probable that the disposition for abscunding to America, for the pur- 
pose of defrauding creditors, will receive an effectual check from the active and 
energetic measures which the wholesale houses are now organising to punish 
this species of robbery. 

In April last a linendraper of the name of David Martleet, who carried on bu- 
siness in Whitechapel-road, absconded from his creditors, leaving debts to the 
amount of upwards of £4000 unsatisfied. He had been purchasing goods of 
the great houses in the city for the last four or five months of his trading to tre- 
ble the amount of his previous monthly purchases. As soon as he got home 
with the goods he sent out persons to sell them at considerably below cost price, 
and he contrived to raise £2000 incash by making an enormous sacrifice of the 
property which he had obtained on credit, and for which he never intended to pay 
one farthing. His creditors, however, received no intimation of the course he 
was pursuing while he was raising the wind in this easy and effectua] manner, 
and he made arrangements for his departure to a place in which he meant to en- 
joy otium cumdignitale, Off he went, leaving, on the day of his flight, a letter, 
which reached his shopmen by post, instructing them to say that his father was 














pressed it, and merely observed, ‘* Mr. Doleful has told mo how useful his father 
was to you.” 

“ Aye, and so he tells everybody, and so he reminds me as often as I see him, 
and that’s the bore. Now, I am not an ungrateful man, and arm as little likely 
as any one to forget a friend, ur a friend's son; but everytime this king of the 
Dismals reminds me of my obligation, I consider the debt of gratitude as some- 
what diminished: so that if I live much lonzer, the score will be entirely rubbed 
out, and then, d—n me, but I will toss him out of window.” 

After a momentary pause the Captain resumed :— 

“Then, there’s another bore of his. We take physic because we are obliged 


taken dangerously ill (the prevalence of the cholera morbus favoured the pre- 
tence), and that he was obliged to go into the country to pay a visit in such an ex- 
tremity. The letter also contained instructions as to the course which the shop- 
men were to pursue until his return to town. His wife was the companion of his 
flight. ‘To prevent an early inquiry, by which the plan of his leaving the coun- 
try might be in some degree embarrassed, he managed to remit to one of his 
creditors by the two-penny post, through the medium of a confederate, a check 
for a small amount due in a few days. Sv ingeniously bad he provided 
for contingencies, in fact, that he was on the sea a fortnight before it was 
discovered that he had committed the fraud. His creditors, as soonas they learn- 


to take it: it is’nt that we like it, you know; nobody does, that ever I heard of. | ed that he had plundered them, set to work in earnest, determined to get hold of 


Now, he fancies that I can't relish my medicine from any hands but his, and he 
will stand by when I take my pills, and my draughts, and my powders. Ipeca- 
cuanha and Dick Doleful! Faugh! two doses at once! Will you believe it my 
dear fellow? the two ideas are so connected in my mind that I never see physic 
without thinking of Dick Doleful, nor Dick Doleful without thinking of physic. 
I must own I don’t like him the better for it, and that he might perceive. But, 


as I said before, bores have no feeling—they have no perceptions—they have | the first packet to New-York, from the office of Mr. Ashurst, of Newgate-street, | 


no one faculty in nature butthe faculty of boring the very soul out of your | the solicitor to the creditors. 
| fugitive had left that port, and traced him to Long Island, where he had fitted up 
| and furnished a cottage, and was living in a very neat and comfortable style. 


body.” 


Seeing me take a book from amongst several which lay on the table, he con- 


him, whatever might be the expense or trouble, and to make an example of him. 
A fiat of bankruptcy was accordingly issued, and proceedings to outlawry were 
taken. 


passage were traced, and it was ascertained that they had sailed for America 
under a fictitious name. <A gentleman was iinmediately despatched on board 





He sailed from Liverpoo! just 21 days after the 


tinued: ‘‘Aye; there's Mr. Dick again! I send him to get books to amuse me, | Mr. Ashurst’s clerk found, upon inquiry, that Mr Marfleet had invested al! his 


and that’s what he brings. Pretty lively reading fora sick man, ei? Nice 
things to keep up one’s drooping spirits! ‘There’s ‘Reflections on Death,’ 
Dodd's ‘ Prisun ‘Thoughts,’ the * Deathbed Companion,’ ‘Hell: a Vision.’ I 
must have a fine natura! constitution to live through all this !” 

I took my leave of the invalid, and, at the street-door, met Dr. Druggem, *’s 
physician, and his surgeon, Sir Slashiey Cutmore, who were about to visit him. 
I mentioned that | had just left their patient, suffering under considerable irri- 
tation, caused by the unwelcome interference of Doleful; and ventured to ex- 


press an pinion that a hint ought to be given to the latter, of the desirableness | 


of diminishing both the length and the frequency of his visits to the Captain. 

“Hint, Sir?” said Druggem; “ ahint won't do. Slight aperients will have 
no effect in this case: [am fur administering a powerful cathartic :—this Mr. 
Doleful must be carried off at once—forbid the house, Sir.” 

“T am quite of Mr. Druggem's opinion,” said Sir Slashley ; “the Captain 
must instantly submit to the operation; he must consent to the immediate 
amputation of that Mr. Doleful, or I'll not answer for his life a week.” 

The next day Mr. Doleful favoured me with a visit. 

*T call,” said he, “to lament with you the unhappy state of ‘ our poor dear 
friend,’ ” and he burst into a tear. 


Now, as I knew that the state of “ our poor dear friend” was no worse then | 


than the day before, I interrupted his pathetics, by telling him that I was not in 
a lamenting mood; and, rather unceremonious!y, added that it was the opinion 
of his medical advisers, that the state of “our poor dear friend” might be con- 
siderably improved if he, Mr Doleful, would be less frequent in his visits, aud 
if, when he did call upon ‘our poor dear friend,” he would assume a livelier 
countenance. 

“ Well !—Bless my soul! this is unexpected—very unexpected. I—' Me—! 
The son of his friend—his dest friend! Why—though I say it, had it not been 
for my poor departed father—{And here he burst into another tear—] I say, 
had it not been for my p or father, the Captain might, at this moment, have 
been Well; no matte:—bat Me !—how rery odd! I, who sacrifice my- 
self for the poor dear sufferer! with him, morning, noon, and night, though it 
afflicts me to see him—as he must perceive : he must observe how I grieve at 
his sufferings—he must notice how much I fee! for him. Why, dear me! What 
interest can J have in devoting mysélf to him ! 
LEGACY-HUNTER.” 





This voluntary and uncalled-for abnegation of a dirty motive, placed Mr. | 
Doleful before me ina new light. ‘Til! that moment the suspicion of his being 


incited by any prospect of gain to bore “ our poor dear friend” to death, had 
never entered my mind. 

Captain Chronic lived on for a twelvemonth, during the whole of which, 
except the very last week, Dick Doleful, spite of remonstrance and entreaty, 
continued to inflict upon him his three visits per diem, A week before his death, 
the Captain, who till then had occupied a sofa, took to his bed; and feeling his 
case to be hopeless, and conscious that he had not many days to live, he desired 
that his only two relations, a nephew and a niece, might be sent for, and that 
they alone should attend him to the last. Dick, greatly to his astonishment, 
thus excluded from the bed-chamber, stil! continued his daily three visits to the 
drawing-room. Upon the last of these occasions, so vehemently did he insist 
upon seeing his “ poor dear friend,” that, without asking the Captain's permis- 
sion, he was allowed to enter his bed-room. The opening of the door awoke 
the Captain from a gentle slumber into which he had just before fallen. Per- 


money in the hands of respectable houses, bankers in New-York, and had re- 
ceived securities, bearing interest. An injunction in the American courts was 
obtained for securing that money by the agent of the creditors, and on the same 
night, after a fatiguing hunt, the bankrupt himself was arrested and lodged in 
gaol. At first Marfleet denied his name, declared he knew nothing about the 
creditors, a Jong Jist of whom was read to him, and talked ore rotundo. His wife, 
| however, let out the secret, and began to reproach him, when he was taken to 
| prison, for having brought her to a distant country, where her fate was to be left 
| alone without a farthing. 


After five weeks’ fruitless litigation, for he used every means in his power to 

| keep possession of the money, he disgorged it all. 

| cure bail, and was seized in prison with what is termed in New-York the “ prick- 

ly heat,” a malady to which almost all Europeans are subject, and was covered 
with biles. He would have perished in misery had it not been for the humanity 
of the gentleman who represented the creditors, amongst whom were some of 
the first houses in the woollen and linen trades. 


| The creditors are greatly indebted to Messrs. Goodhue and Co., of New- | 


York, and to Mr. Coit, solicitor, of that city, for their active and zealous co-ope- 
ration, ; and to Messrs. Wiltshire and Massey, and Messrs. Leaf, Coles, and Co., 
who are assignees to the estate, and to whom the matter was confided. The 
jeash and bills had been safely deposited in the hands of Messrs. Goodhue and 
Co., before the last advices left New-York. 

Runaway debtors will henceforward have but little chance of escape even in 
the most distant countries, so resolute is the intention of respectable houses in 


| this city to commence and persevere ina most rigorous pursuit upon every occa- 
| sion of this sort 


{ 

















sorts, Paeonias 0 ) i 0 
&e. The Hyacinths and Tulips are under name and tint, and from $1 50 per dozen 


Thank Heaven I am nor | to $2 per root—All are in prime order, and in early and fine season for planting, or for 
owering on glasses in the house—were put up by the first florist in Holland, and will 
Priced Catalogues of our whole collection 
gratis, which can be had on applying at the store, when the roots can be viewed, and 
packed for exportation to any part of the world. On hand, the largest assortment of 
Garden Seeds, Field and Flower Seeds, to be found in America. Store keepers sup- 
plied on the most advantageous terms, the seeds neatly put im papers ready for retat!, 
i Bird Seed of every sort, fresh Oat Meal, Pear! | 


be warranted of the finest description. 


| all warranted fresh and genuine, 
Barley, Shakers Herbs, Barks, and roots. 


Fountains, Fish Globes, &c. 


Banksea, Yellow Tea and Blush Tea Roses, choice Geraniums, &c. &c. 


at all times welcome. G. THORBURN & SON, 67 Liberty street. 


Oct, 13-3t. 





vernment House, Public Offices, and the College. 
York, U. C., July 21, 1833,—Aug. 3—3 mo, 





The most active and well-informed persons were employed, and by dili- | 
gent inquiry, the letters by which the bankrupt and his wife had engaged their | 


Writs toan amount suflicient to cover al! the cash he | 
had raised by this villainous species of robbery had been lodged at the prison. | 


He had been unable to pro- | 


| einths, Double Tulips, Crown Imperials, Polyanthus Narcissus, Double Jonquilles, 
Crocus (26 sorte), Bizarre, Bybloem and Rosy Tulips, Parrot Tulips, Lilies, many 
all sorts, Cape [xias, Double Snowdrops, Anemones and Ranunculus, 


Also, Dutch Canary Birds, (just received,) Chinese Gold Fish, Bird Cages, Glass 
Our collection of Greenhouse Plants are of the choicest kinds, as Camellias, Yellow 


Our Double Dahlias are of the best sorts to be obtained in Europe, and which are 
now coming into flower. To the inspection of our whole establishment the public are 


AMILY BOARDING HOUSE.—Private families and gentlemen visiting York, 
will find this establishment unequalled for salubrity of climate, convenience to Go- 





foreign and American Minerals, with a small collection of beautiful fossils, the 


| squeezed’ out the usual tribute of one tear ; and with the usual undertaker look, | property of the late Dr. Meade, to be viewed at his house in Newburgh, on the North 


iver. Also the patent-right of the Congress powder, the only perfect imitation and 
substitute for the water of that celebrated mineral spring.—Also the recipe for pre- 
paring Magnesia aperient powder. Application by letter, (post paid,) addressed to 
Mr. Charles Connolly, agent, toC, Dubois, Esq., New-York, wiil be attended to. 
(Oct. 12, 3t.] 


PDREPARATORY SCHOOL.—MR. JOHN L. PHILLIPS, respectfully informs 

the inhabitants of St. Augustine, that he opened a school for the instruction of 
youth, onthe Ist of August last. he following branches of an English education are 
taught :—Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, and Ceography. 
iy’ His charges are moderate.—Those parents who purpose placing their children 
under his tuition, will have the kindness to let him know. 

CARD.—Mr. Phillips, sen’r., takes this opportunity of recommending his son to the 
notice of the public, as in every way qualified to instruct youth, having been his as- 
sistant fer some years. 

Mr. Phillips willcontinue his school open, assisted by his daughters. [Sept. 28, tf. ] 


B YRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
e@ William street, New York Jan. 6. 











V TARWICK & SONS, gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smetter 
Otfice, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
'March 16. 





‘ NY GEN'TLEMAN ef Great Britain, who is about returning there, can hear 
A of an Agency that will be rendered profitable, by addressing the Editor of this 
paper. [Sept. 28—3t, 


AKE ONTARIO STEAM-BOAT—NOTICE.—The splendid low pressure 
steamer, Great Britain, Capt. Whitney, 550 tons, engine one hundred and eighty 
horse power, will, durmg the present season, leave Prescot every Wednesday morn- 
ing, for Niagara, calling at Brockville, Kingston, Cobourg, Port Hope, and York : will 
leave Niagara every Saturday afiernoon for Prescot, calling at Oswego (state of 
New York), Kingston, and Brockville. For freight or pass: ue apply to Mr. Marilly 
at the steam-beat office, Prescot, or atthe steam-boat office, Pavilion Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, U. C. [June 29—3m.] W.P. WALTER, Agent. 


probes LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. S. Evans, leaves Geneva 
KO every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 
afternoon of the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furmshed in the most 
costly style. 

Minute attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines. 

For a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, see the Travellers Guide for 1833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the 
beauties of Seneca Lake. June 22—tm. 

HOTELS TO LET AT THE CITY OF THE FALLS. 

T a general meeting of the Proprietors of the grounds at the Falls of Niagara 
whereon they have begun the founding of a city, it was concluded to let the 
Pavilion and Ontario Houses, possession of the former if required on the Ist of De- 
cember, and of the latter on the Ist of April next. These splendid establishments are 
deemed inadequate to accommodate the numerous visitors who resort to the Falls in 
the summer season, alihough each make up above sixty beds. ‘The building of Baths 
and Assembly Rooms which have been commenced. will require increased accommo- 
dation at the Hotels. As comp!aints have prevailed as to former management, the pro- 
prietors are determined alone to treat with those who thoroughly understand the ren- 
dering such accommodation as Ladtes and Gentlemen of distinction are accustomed 

to receive at the fashionable public places of amusementin Europe, 

None need apply without the most satisfactory evidence as to qualifications, 

Three Cottages to be let or sold, 

Letters post paid to be addressed to Jas. Robinson Esq. resident agent at the City 
of the Falls, Queenston, Upper Canada, or to Messrs, Buchanan & Co. Montreal, 
and the Editor cf the Albion, New York. [Sept. 21.—11t. 

Niagara Falls, Sept. 14. 


MYEW WEEKLY PAPER, to be called NEW YORK WEEKLY REGIS- 
AN TER, AND CATHOLIC DIARY, and to be published every Saturday morn- 
ing, commencing with the first Saturday, the 5th of October next. It will be arranged 
under two departments--the religious and the secular. 

The religious will contain proofs, that Catholicism is perfectly compatible with civil 
and religious liberty ; will give a clear and lucid exposition of the Catholic doctrines, 
as maintained by the Holy Fathers and General Councils ; will present a weekly re- 
view of religious and controversial publications, which may have a tendency to mis- 
represent the Catholic Faith ; will exhibit a connected view of the present state of the 
Catholic Church, with much interesting and miscellaneous matter. 

The secular will contain a faithfal synopsis of every important national question, and 
political event, which may affect the public interest; will furnish a suitable selection 
from the most eminent literary productions, both foreign and domestic ; will give a 
suecinct view of the most eminent personages, in ancient and modern times, who have 
distinguished themselves in Church and State; and will add an occasional lesson on 
morals, 

The oppressed condition of Ireland will, in each successive number, receive a de- 
cided and special attention. 

It will contain 16 closely printed pages, or 48 columns, on fine paper and new type, 
in quarto form, so as to admit of its bemmg bound into one large, or into two handsome 
volumes, of 416 pages each. 

Terms—F our dollars per annum, payable half-yearly in advance, in all eases, on 
delivery of the second number. 

To be edited and published by an association of members of the Catholic Church of 
| New-York. 

5¢# All communications or remarks (post paid) will be directed to the Editors 
of the New-York Weekly Register, and Cathclic Diary, No. 29 Ann-street, New- 
York. dn 

*,* Letters on business, or remittances of payment, are to be directed to the Rey. 
J. A. Scuxecier, New-York. JOHN COONEY, General Agent. 

A book for subscribers is opened at No. 12 Liberty-street, near Nassau, and at the 
office. [Sept. 28, tf.] 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


























Ships. Masters. —- os from| Days a tad from 
ew York. } avre. 
| No. 1. France, £. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1, Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
2, Sully, C.A.Forbes}| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8) Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
3. Francois Ist, Wie os ie ae ee eee, 
|  & Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, “24, “29) “ 16)“ 16) 4 16, 
| 1, New Ship, J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,) ‘* 24, ** 24, “ 24, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,} “ 8 “ 8 “ 8 /Mar.J, July 1, Nov. 1, 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt) ‘ 16, “* 16, “ 16) “ 8 * 8 * 8, 
4. New Ship, H.Robinson,| ‘* 24, “24, 24) “ 16, © 16, * 16, 
1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 24, “ 24, % 24, 
2. Charlemagne Pierce, “ g, % 8, * 8/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. | 
3. New Ship, . “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 | “ gg 4 8, * 8, 
4. Poland, Richardson,| “* 24, ‘* 24, ‘24, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1. Erie, J, Fank, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,| “* 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
2. Albany, Hawkins, “« 8, “ 8 “ 8,,/May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, eS ae ee Se SF 
4. Henri IV. J. Castoft. | “ 24, “24, “24,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 





Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 


Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 
| Agents at New York—J.J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-strect,C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKE'IS. 








| Ships. Masters. |Days of | from Days ane from 
New-York, | London, 

Montreal, H.L..Champlin,/May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb,27, 

Ontario, Sebor, | 20, * 20, “ 20,July 7, Nov.7,Mar. 7, 
| Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, jJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
| Canada, Britton, Sim, “i Tae At | St, §* 21, 
| Sovereign, Kearney, | “20, “ 20, “ 20, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.|, 
| Hannibal, Hebard, jJuly 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1,} vam - os TY, 
| Thames, ; oe Si in eee Be, ** 2, 
| ork, ; Nye, Pe Ml Pech. Mie 20, May 7, Sep. 7, Jan. 7, 

Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin' Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1,| 17, 17, “ 1%, 
| Samson, Chadwick, ; * 10, * 10, : 10, wie? 86,“ 23, 
| President, Moore, om 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
| New Ship——, Sep. l, Jan. 1, May 1, * 7, * 17, * 17, 
! 








These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 

| be provided. ' : 

| For freight or passage, apply _to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
GEORGE WILDES & és , No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 

FISH, GRINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 

} JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 

| N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 


UTCH BULBOUS ROOTS.---The subscribers have just received, by the | to Jand and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 
| Louisa, from Amsterdam, the most extensive collection of Bulbous Flower 
| Roots ever imported into this country, consisting of a great variety of Double Hya- 


and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKEIS. 











Ships. Masters, } Days of Sailing from | Days © Sailing Srom 

Yew York. | Averpool. . 

No 1. Hibernia, {Wilson, Jan. 1, May |, Sept. 1,:/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct, 16, 
4. Roscoe, Logers, a ; = J 
3. Pacific, R.L. Waite| “ 16, 16, “ 16,'Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.!, 

2. Sheffield, Hackstaff, 24, 24, * 24) 8 © 8% 8, 

3. Europe, Maxwell, |Feb, 1, Junel, Oct. J,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 

4, Geo. Washington|Holdrege, en” 8,| ~ ‘am * 
1. South America, |Marshall, “16, “ 16, “ 16,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
2. United States, {Holdrege, *o24,.° %& by Me 8, *),.8,,.% 8s 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,! “ 16, “ 16, “ |6, 

4. Napoleon, Smith ow a 8,| * 24, © 24, % 24, 

3. New York, Honie, “16, “ 16, ‘* 16,'May 1, Sept. 1, Jan |, 

2. John Jay, Glover, om fa See eg Ge 

1. North America, Macy, April 1, Aug. 1, pat ~h,* % * 16, 

4. Silas Richards, Holdrege, “ 8 “ 8, “ 8, “ 24, “ 24, 24, 

1. Caledonia, Graham, “16, “ 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, Fes. ly 

2. Virginian, Harris, “a. ~ 24, See ee ~ 





Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 


























































































Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. ti 

No. | and 3, Old Uive—Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa!] street. No. 2 New Line 
—Owners, Wood ni Trimble and Saml. Hicke & Sone.—No. 4. Packet Line. 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 
James Brown & Co,—and 4th Cesrns, Creary & Co, 


2d. Line, Wm, ani 

















